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FOREWORD 


Today the production of books has reached a 
magnitude without precedent. During 1926 
American publishers issued 7,549 works; the 
British figure was 12,799, and the German figure 
was still higher. Despite an increase of seventy- 
eight per cent in manufacturing costs, the present 
production of books surpasses that of pre-war 
days. 

This enormous output has led many persons to 
wonder if the writing and printing of books is not 
being. overdone. On the other hand, a research 
conducted by the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science indicates that the average 
American spends only $1.10 a year on books— 
just one-tenth of the amount he spends on candy, 
and a much smaller fraction of what he spends 
on other luxuries. 

Obviously the ordinary reader cannot take 
time to search among all the books offered by 
competing publishers and to select those that 
likely would interest him. For this sorting and 
selection he must depend on the book reviewer. 


Lately the reviewing industry has been making 
Vv 
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belated efforts to catch up with book production. 
The National Association of Book Publishers re- 
cently listed 231 American newspapers which reg- 
ularly gave space to the reviewing of current 
books. 

Unfortunately the recent multiplication of re- 
view papers and review departments has not been 
accompanied by a corresponding increase in the 
number of qualified reviewers. Although more 
good reviews are published now than ever be- 
fore, their proportion to the total number is 
smaller; the really capable reviewers have been 
dispersed among additional papers, without much 
noticeable increase in their number. 

This volume is intended to help the novice re- 
viewer and the prospective reviewer. It is the re- 
sult of experience both in reviewing for news- 
papers and magazines and in editing the weekly 
book page of a daily newspaper. The introductory 
chapters do not pretend to give an adequate ac- 
count of the history and principles of literary 
criticism, or of tendencies in contemporary Amer- 
ican literature; they are included mainly for their 
suggestive and bibliographical value. The book 
has the practical purpose of raising the level of 
book reviews. It suggests aims and methods for 
the ambitious, and points to standards which, it 
is hoped, will discourage the indolent. 

The present volume is intended both for free- 
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lance reviewers and for classes in reviewing. A 
course in book reviewing, it goes without saying, 
should be devoted more to the practice of review- 
ing than to the study of a textbook. 

The author takes occasion here to thank the 
editors who contributed to the chapter on ‘What 
Editors Want,’ and the editors and reviewers 
who granted permission to reprint the reviews in- 
cluded in the chapter on ““Types of Reviews.” He 
is grateful also to his wife and to three of his col- 
leagues, Prof. Paul Spencer Wood, Prof. Eleanor 
Lowden, and Prof. W. Harry Mack, for val- 
uable advice and for assistance in copyreading 
and proofreading. None of these persons, how- 
ever, is to be held responsible for any statement 
of fact or opinion in the book. 

. WAYNE GARD. 
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!/most recent forms of literary ex- 
pression, its roots extend back to 
: paleolithic times. Rudyard Kipling, 
“Jin one of his ballads, recounts what 
he imagines to have been the first instance of 
literary criticism. A prehistoric poet whose style 
had been questioned by a rival describes his pro- 
cedure in dealing with this rival and with an of- 
fending artist: 


By a hammer, grooved of dolomite, he fell. 
And I left my views on Art, barbed and tangled, beneath 
the heart 
Of a mammothistic etcher at Grenelle. 


Then I stripped them, scalp from skull, and my hunting 
dogs fell full, 
And their teeth I threaded neatly on a thong; 
I 
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And I wiped my mouth and said, “It is well that they 


are dead, 
For I know my work is right and theirs was wrong.” 


This account is not exaggerated as greatly as 
might seem to be the case, for criticism of the arts 
began with the appearance of the arts themselves. 
The earliest opinions and judgments were, of 
course, oral. The first written criticism probably 
took the form of allegory. 

~ Before it came to be recognized as a distinct 
form of writing, criticism often was incorporated 
in the more imaginative types of literature. Such 
a work is The Frogs, of Aristophanes, which won 
what corresponded to the Pulitzer Prize of today. 
Here Aristophanes parodied Aéschylus and Eurip- 
ides, the two dramatists, and attacked the latter. 
The play is a polemic masterpiece, and remains 
today one of the most forceful examples of ad- 
verse literary criticism. 

The first professional critic we know much 
about is Aristotle, who opposed the views of his 
teacher, Plato, from whose imaginary republic all 
poets were banished. In his Poetics, Aristotle ex- 
plained the standards which he believed should be 
applied to poems and plays. He established for 
succeeding generations the necessity of criticism 
as a complement to creative writing. Aristotle was 
followed by Longinus, who in his book, On the 
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Sublime, judged literature not so much by its ad- 
herence to fixed standards as by its emotional 
effect upon the reader. 

Meanwhile, in the Roman world, critical facul- 
ties were emerging tardily, intimidated by the 
supremacy of Greece. Horace left in The Art of 
Poetry a comprehensive work on literary judg- 
ment, in which he satirized those writers who 
deviated from the strictest classical rules. Quin- 
tilian, in the post-Augustan period, became 
through his universal outlook an important critic. 
In The Institutes of Oratory, he made the first 
extensive survey of Greek and Roman literature. 

The Middle Ages produced little criticism. At 
the beginning of the sixth century the faculty of 
critical discrimination had given way to the use 
of mechanical formulas and to the authority of 
the Church, which judged literature as a vehicle 
for moral and religious teaching. Dante’s De 
Vulgari Eloquio was preceded by several centuries 
of critical sterility. 

In the Renaissance both the creation and the 
criticism of literature were stimulated by a revival 
of interest in Greek and Roman classics, the dis- 
covery of new lands, the development of printing, 
the revolt against religious authority, and the rise 


— of nationalism. Renaissance criticism sought out 


accurate texts and dispelled some of the literary 
_ confusion of the Middle Ages. 
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English criticism began in the Tudor period 
with attempts to adjust English ing to classical 
models. Ben Jonson, possessed Of a wide knowl- 
edge of literature, did much toward establishing 
criticism on a rational basis. His Poetaster is 
dramatized criticism on the order of The Frogs. 
More obviously critical are his Discoveries ‘and 
his Conversations with Drummond. ; 

The Restoration and Queen Anne periodsewere 
prolific in criticism. Dryden was the great critic 
of his age. He was well read in European litera- 
ture—continental as well as English—and did not 
always accept uncritically the literary fashions of 
the moment. Although he admitted that in his 
own writing he had been guided by “the polestar 
of the ancients and the rules of the French stage,” 
his basis for criticism was broader and far more 
human than that of most classicists. 

Dryden was followed by Addison, who gained 
contemporary respect for his critical articles in the 
Spectator, and by Pope, who, in his metrical Essay 
on Criticism, set down what he considered to be 
the true standards of writing. Dr. Samuel John- 
son, an unchangeable Tory who believed strongly 
in rules and in the canons of classical writers, 
was the last important critic to judge writing by 
its correctness. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge set up a new stan- 
dard for criticism. Wordsworth, in his preface 
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to the second edition of the Lyrical Ballads, de- 
fended his writing poems on everyday topics and 
his substitution of “‘the real language of men” 
for “the gaudiness and inane phraseology” of 
poets who sought to ape the classics. The roman- 
tic critics, of whom Coleridge and Hazlitt were 
the most successful, advocated less attention to 
rules, holding that the laws of one period of 
literature were not necessarily binding upon an- 
other. They believed that a writer should not 
be judged by mere comparison with earlier 
writers, but that he should be considered on a 
basis of the creative faculty he displayed; he 
should not be condemned for not performing what 
he did not attempt. Literature began to be valued 
for its effect upon the reader—a criterion first 
advocated by Longinus. 

This revolutionary viewpoint had already been 
expressed concisely by Robert Burns in his Lines 
to John Lapraik: 


Gie me ae spark o’ Nature’s fire, 

That’s a’ the learning I desire; 
At pleugh or cart, 

My Muse, tho’ hamely in attire, 
May touch the heart. 


While the Romanticists were demanding at- 
tention in England, the germs of literary criticism 
were at work in America. The early American 
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critics, Poe, Emerson, Lowell, and Whitman, 
were too engrossed with controversies at home 
to pay much heed to those beyond the Atlantic. 
In a more pacific period that followed, William 
Dean Howells became known as the dean of 
American letters. 

Present-day criticism has carried to further ex- 
tremes the principles of the romanticists. Despite 
the classical reaction of Matthew Arnold, rules 
have gone out of favor, and literary artists have 
come to be judged with little reference to objec- 
tive standards. Criticism has become more per- 
sonal. ‘‘A good critic,” said Anatole France, “is 
he who relates the adventures of his soul among 
masterpieces.” 

This impressionistic theory of criticism gained 
acceptance in France at the close of the last 
century, and has since become widely prevalent. 
It seeks to interpret rather than to judge. Its 
function is summarized thus by H. L. Mencken: 


The function of a genuine critic of the arts is to pro- 
voke the reaction between the work of art and the spec- 
tator. The spectator, untutored, stands unmoved; he sees 
the work of art, but it fails to make any intelligible im- 
pression on him; if he were spontaneously sensitive to it, 
there would be no need for criticism. But now comes the 
critic with his catalysis. He makes the work of art live for 
the spectator; he makes the spectator live for the work of 
art. Out of the process comes understanding, apprecia- 
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tion, intelligent enjoyment—and that is precisely what the 
artist tried to produce.t 


2 


While there may be said to be as many kinds 
of criticism as there are critics, the more common 
types of literary discrimination may be grouped 
for convenience under two heads, the judicial and 
the impressionistic. Judicial criticism usually con- 
sists in judging a particular work by historical 
models which already have been accepted as good. 
At its worst, it seeks to inflict upon all writers the 
strict observance of arbitrary rules. Thus Horace © 
required that playwrights should never have more 
than three actors on the stage at one time, and 
that all plays should have five acts; thus Alexan- 
der Pope, in a later age, insisted that poets should 
cast their serious verse in heroic couplets. At its 
best, the judicial type is represented by such: 
critics as John Dryden and Matthew Arnold, who 
harked back to the ancients not so much for spe- 
cific rules as for general excellencies. 

Judicial, or classical, critics differ among them- 
selves in that some weigh literature by standards 
which they consider to be absolute for all time, 
while others use a historical method, judging the 


iH L. Mencken: “Criticism of Criticism of Criticism,” in 
Prejudices, First Series. 
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work of a writer by the standards of his age. 

Today the judicial method is being abandoned 
to some extent, because of the presence of a large 
body of current literature which defies comparison 
with the classics, yet which obviously cannot be 
ignored. The application of this method is made 
increasingly difficult by the breaking down of the 
walls that formerly divided literature into rigid 
compartments. The classification of writing into 
various types now survives only as an incidental 
convenience. Even the distinction between poetry 
and prose, commonly considered inviolable, ap- 
pears to be passing. Such a borderline work as 
Edgar Lee Masters’ Spoon River Anthology will 
not fit into the old pigeonholes. Many critics have 
declared that the best qualities of Carl Sandburg’s 
poems were the qualities of prose, yet an even 
greater number praised his biography of Abraham 
Lincoln for its poetic effect. The decline of ju- 
dicial criticism has been facilitated also by the fact 
that its practitioners are seldom able to agree 
among themselves as to just what are the proper 
standards of judgment. 

A variation of the judicial method is moral 
criticism, which weighs literature by its teaching, 
direct or implied. Moral criticism is a corollary of 
the early and widespread use of stories and poems 
as vehicles for moral instruction. It has exerted 
a powerful influence throughout the history of 
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literature. The question, “‘What is the moral of 
this story?”’, is heard as often among Hindus or 
Buddhists as among Christians. 

A striking instance of the lengths to which 
moral criticism was carried only a generation ago 
is found in the abuse heaped upon Ibsen’s Ghosts 
on the occasion of its first presentation in London. 
While Ibsen is now acknowledged as a classic 
writer, even by the most respectable, a collection 
of London newspaper comments gathered by 
William Archer, and reprinted by Bernard Shaw 
in The Quintessence of Ibsenism, shows that 
Ghosts was received as a “positively abominable 
play,’ a “‘disgusting representation,” ‘‘an open 
drain,” “a loathsome sore unbandaged,” “‘a dirty 
act done publicly,” “literary carrion,” ‘“‘crapulous 
stuff,” a ‘mass of vulgarity, egotism, coarseness, 
and absurdity,” “‘revoltingly suggestive and blas- 
phemous,” ‘“‘a repulsive and degrading work,” a 
“morbid, unhealthy, unwholesome, and disgusting 
story,” and “as foul and filthy a concoction as has 
ever been allowed to disgrace the boards of an 
English theater,”’ to quote only a few of the epi- 
thets. 

Although the view that “beauty is its own ex- 
cuse for being” has had advocates since ancient 
times, it was not until the present century that 
moral criticism was finally dethroned. The judg- 
ing of books by their morals is no longer at- 
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tempted by critics of any importance. Even the 
late Stuart P. Sherman, who in his earlier work in- 
sisted that literature should contribute to what he 
termed ‘‘the good life,” later abandoned that 
viewpoint. The attitude of most present-day 
critics toward the moral judgment of literature 
is expressed thus by Joel E. Spingarn: 


To say that poetry is moral or immoral is as meaning- 
less as to say that an equilateral triangle is moral and an 
isosceles triangle immoral, or to speak of the immorality 
of a musical chord or a Gothic arch. It is only conceivable 
in a world in which dinner table conversation runs after 
this fashion: “This cauliflower would be good if it had 
only been prepared in accordance with international law.” 
“Do you know why my cook’s pastry is so good? Because 
he has never told a lie or seduced a woman.” We do not 
concern ourselves with morals when we test the engineer’s 
bridge or the scientist’s researches ; indeed we go farther, 
and say that it is the moral duty of the scientist to dis- 
regard any theory of morals in his search for truth. 
Beauty’s world is remote from both these standards; she 
aims neither at morals nor at truth. Her imaginary cre- 
ations, by definition, make no pretense to reality, and can- 
not be judged by reality’s tests. The poet’s only moral 
duty, as a poet, is to be true to his vision of reality as 
well as he can. 


Yet while professional critics nowadays seldom 
adopt a moral viewpoint, there remains a multi- 


tj. E. Spingarn: Creative Criticism, pp. 32-33. 
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tude of lay critics who are deeply concerned when- 
ever some ideal is questioned or some convention 
is flouted. The moral criticism of literature sur- 
vives today in the still powerful demand of 
readers and audiences that stories and plays shall 
have happy endings, with all the good characters 
properly rewarded, and all the villains fittingly 
punished. Writers who cater to this demand sell 
more books than any others, despite the fact that 
their work seldom gets any favorable attention 
from professional critics. Moral criticism sur- 
vives, too, in the frequent attempts to censor 
books and plays, both for their language and for 
the unconventional implications of their plots. Still 
other survivals are found in the Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum of the Roman Church and in the 
forcible deleting of biology textbooks,.practiced in 
some states, to cleanse them of evolutionary or 
other teaching believed to be dangerous. 

An example of the demand that writers punish 
those of their characters who deviate from con- 
ventional paths is found in this excerpt from an 
editorial in the Chicago Tribune: 


The forerunners of Gentlemen Prefer Blondes had at 
least the virtue of casting their Magdalenes into the gut- 
ter in the final chapter. Miss Loos’ book pretends to not 
even that degree of respectability. Her heroine, following 
a three day orgy of drink and license, marries Henry and 
is sure “everything always turns out for the best,” 
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Such comment might have been expected from a 
paper which, less than two years earlier, had re- 
ferred to Carl Van Vechten and Sherwood An- 
derson as ‘‘dirty little boys scribbling on the walls 
of the backhouse.”’ 

Romantic criticism—so termed not because nf 
anything romantic in its nature or method, but 
merely because of its origin in what is now called 
the age of romanticism—need not be considered 
a distinct type. It represented a rebellion against 
the limitations of classicism, and served as a tran- 
sition between judicial criticism and the inter- 
pretative, impressionistic criticism of today. 

Impressionistic criticism has largely supplanted 
the judicial method of both classicists and moral- 
ists. It is impressionistic in that it appraises lit- 
erature by the critic's personal reaction rather 
than by objective standards. It is interpretative 
in that it considers a literary work in relation to 
the author’s personality and motives—seeking to 
explain rather than to judge. This type of criti- 
cism finds its justification, in part, in the principles 
of xsthetics propounded by the Italian philoso- 
pher Benedetto Croce. Among its more promi- 
nent advocates have been Jules Lemaitre in 
France and J. E. Spingarn in America. 

The substitution of the critic’s intuition for ob- 
jective standards has led many to fear that the 
new criticism will produce literary chaos. ‘Even 
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the beasts,” they say, “know what they like.” To 
this it is answered that the competent critic is in- 
finitely more sensitive than the bawling calf, and 
that he is able to analyze, as well as to express, 
his likes and dislikes. And if the academician ob- 
jects that the impressionistic critic makes himself 
the center of interest, instead of the work he is 
discussing, the latter may reply, in words sug- 
gested by Spingarn: “All criticism tends to shift 
the interest from the work of art to something 
else. The other critics give us history, politics, 
biography, erudition, metaphysics. As for me, I 
re-dream the poet’s dream, and if I seem to write 
lightly, it is because I have awakened, and smile 
to think that I have mistaken a dream for 
reality.” 4 


3 


The book review is a specific and applied form 
of literary criticism, and is distinguished in sev- 
eral ways from criticism in general. In the first 
place, whereas criticism in general may be con- 
cerned with an author’s entire work, or with that 
of a group of writers or of a period, the review 
usually is limited to a single book. While, of 
course, it may compare the book with others by 
the same author or by other writers, its interest is 
centered in the single work. 


1J, E. Spingarn: Creative Criticism, page 8. 
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Another difference is this: while criticism in 
general often takes for granted that the reader is 
more or less familiar with the authors and books 
being discussed, the review takes less for granted. 
One reason for this is that readers of book re- 
views—especially reviews that appear in news- 
papers—are likely to be less informed and less 
sophisticated than readers of criticism in general. 

Further occasion for the inclusion of descrip- 
tive matter in reviews is found in a third differ- 
ence between the review and the more general 
critical article. While the article or book usually 
deals with literary works which have been pub- 
lished for some time, the review is concerned with 
a book that is just off the press. American pub- 
lishers nowadays often send to literary editors 
copies of important books a week or two before 
the date of publication, in order that the reviews 
may be in print on the day the book is out, or 
shortly afterwards. 

Among English-speaking peoples the reviewing 
of specific books as they appeared may be con- 
sidered as having begun with the establishment of 
the Edinburgh Review and Critical Journal in 
1802. Whereas earlier reviewing had been mainly 
the work of publishers’ hacks, this new journal 
gave vigorous and independent notice to the im- 
portant books of each season. Its attitude toward 
contemporary writers was, however, extremely 
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conservative. Although its contributors were try- 
ing to reform the political world, they neverthe- _ 
less protested against “the representation of vul- 
gar manners in vulgar language,” and recalled 
“the vigilance and labor which sustained the lofti- 
ness of Milton, and gave energy and directness 
to the pointed and fine propriety of Pope.” It 
was the Edinburgh Review that published in 1808 
the article by Henry Brougham which gave oc- 
casion to Byron’s metrical satire on English Bards 
_ and Scotch Reviewers. Six years later it sought to 
dismiss Wordsworth’s Excursion with the now 
famous review of Francis Jeffrey, beginning, 
“This will never do.” 

The establishment of rival journals made re- 
viewing a more serious business. The Quarterly 
Review, a Tory organ, appeared in 1809, and was 
followed in 1817 by the Edinburgh Monthly 
Magazine, known later as Blackwood’s. 

In the century following the birth of these 
periodicals, what Wordsworth called the ‘“‘in- 
glorious employment” of reviewing underwent a 
prodigious growth. This was made possible by a 
vast increase in the number of books published 
each year, and by a corresponding increase in the 
number of periodicals in which books might be re- 
viewed. Some of these journals were devoted al- 
most exclusively to the discussion of literature and 
the reviewing of current books. 
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This period saw the function of reviewing, first 
associated with quarterlies and monthlies, grad- 
ually shared with the weekly and daily press. In 
this country the weekly Nation, founded in 1865, 
and the fortnightly Dial, started in Chicago in 
1881, were especially noted for their reviews. 
Book reviewing in American newspapers began 
with the discussion of political pamphlets, from a 
party viewpoint, and the gutting of biographical 
and travel books for their news. Resentment of 
Sydney Smith’s taunt, “Who reads an American 
book?” tended to make newspaper reviewing 
more patriotic than critical. The development of 
a more serious attitude was marked in 1849 by 
the New York Tribune’s appointment of a lit- 
erary editor, and again in 1896 by the New York 
Times’s establishment of a weekly literary supple- 
ment. Ridicule of this latter venture by a cartoon 
in Life, which pictured a commuter frantically 
trying to make his way out of an elevated station 
through a mass of discarded copies of the Times 
Saturday Book Review, failed to discourage the 
Times editors. 

Since 1920 the growth of book reviewing has 
been even more phenomenal, particularly in 
America. Book advertising and readers’ interest 
have combined to make possible the starting of 
additional monthlies and weeklies devoted to cur- 
rent literature. Metropolitan newspapers, in sev- 
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eral cases, now issue weekly literary supplements; 
a much larger number devote weekly pages to 
book reviews. Perhaps Emerson would still con- 
tend, as he did in 1836, that ‘‘the literary man in 
this country has no critic,”’ but he would at least 
admit that the author of today has an enormous 
amount of journalistic attention. 


4 


An attempt to give an exhaustive bibliography 
of literary criticism would doubtless prove more 
confusing than helpful. The works mentioned in 
the following paragraphs are among those which 
will be of most assistance to the reviewer. They 
are also among those most easily accessible in col- 
lege and public libraries. 

Aside from the study of literature in general, 
familiarity with the criticism of earlier periods 
logically constitutes the first step toward acquir- 
ing a background for reviewing. Such an acquain- 
tance can be made by consulting the writings of 
critics mentioned earlier in this chapter. Their 
names need not be repeated here. Loci Critici, 
compiled by George Saintsbury, includes in one 
volume passages of various critics from Aristotle 
to Matthew Arnold. Critical articles belonging to 
specific periods may be found in Critical Essays 
of the Seventeenth Century, edited by J. E. Sping- 
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arn, Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century, 
edited by W. H. Durham, and Specimens of Mod- 
ern English Literary Criticism, edited by W. T. 
Brewster. Notorious Literary Attacks, by Albert 
Mordell, is a collection of fifteen polemic articles 
from British periodicals of the nineteenth century. 
Current Reviews, edited by Lewis Worthington 
Smith, presents in handy form sixty-five book re- 
views from recent issues of American periodicals. 
American Criticism: 1926 is a valuable compila- 
tion by William A. Drake, the initial volume of 
a probable series. 

George Saintsbury’s three-volume History of 
Criticism is the only comprehensive work in its 
field that is commonly accessible. This work con- 
tains a great deal of information, but is extremely 
tedious. As Arnold Bennett has remarked of 
Saintsbury, “his style is such that even in Carmel 
street the sub-editors would try to correct it.” 
Considerable information on the history of Eng- 
lish criticism may be found in such reference 
works as The Cambridge History of English 
Literature. 

As for the principles of criticism, Creative 
Criticism, by J. E. Spingarn, should be read by 
every prospective reviewer. Three recent collec- 
tions of essays on criticism will prove equally 
stimulating. One is 4 Modern Book of Criticism, 
edited by Ludwig Lewisohn. This volume reprints 
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excerpts from the writings of liberal French, Ger- 
man, British, and American critics. The other col- 
lections, Contemporary American Criticism, 
edited by J. C. Bowman, and Criticism in 
America, Its Function and Status, compiled by 
Spingarn, are devoted, as their titles suggest, to 
articles which express the viewpoints of contem- 
porary critics of this country. 

Brief reference to books and articles which con- 
tain practical advice on reviewing may be found at 
the close of the chapter on “The Reviewer's 
Methods.” 


II 
The Literary Scene 


8] ORE than almost any other kind of 
\jjournalistic writing, book review- 
ing demands maturity of mind. 
#| While the news story must have 

spontaneity, and the Sunday fea- 
ture must oie sufficiently jazzed to hold the atten- 
tion of the moron, the editorial and the book or 
play review demand something more; the writer 
must draw from a reservoir of assimilated in- 
formation and experience—a source that con- 
tributes toward an understanding of human na- 
ture. 

Such a foundation is not easily attained by con- 
scious effort; it comes with social intercourse, with 
travel, with reading, but mostly with observation 
and reflection. It was the necessity of this prere- 
quisite, together with the need for a body of liter- 
ature to work upon, that delayed until modern 
times the emergence of reviewing as a specific 
and recognized form of writing. Today it is this 
undefinable insight that distinguishes the genuine 

20 
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critic from the incompetent hack. If the purpose 
of literature is to reflect life, certainly the critic 
who does not know life cannot evaluate books. 

While understanding of life comes first in the 
reviewer's equipment, knowledge of literature is a 
close second. This requirement, fortunately, can 
be attained more or less adequately by conven- 
tional means. The process is a long one, however, 
and is without shortcuts. Although encyclopedias 
and “outlines” of literature are valuable for refer- 
ence, cultural appreciation comes only after con- 
tinuous exposure to the masterpieces of classic 
and contemporary writers. Adoption of the im- 
pressionistic method is no excuse for literary ig- 
norance. The sensitive mind essential to the im- 
pressionistic critic is largely a result of his ac- 
quaintance with literature. 

The reviewer who has been unable to take col- 
lege courses in literature will gain considerable 
help from such books as Moody and Lovett’s 
History of English Literature and Boynton’s His- 
tory of American Literature. A book of this kind, 
however, should not be used as a final authority, 
but principally as a guide in the selection of read- 
ing. Attention should also be paid to the chief 
writers in other languages. 

The classifying and ranking of contemporary 
writers constitute a more serious problem. The 
difficulty is due to the enormous literary output 
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of each year and in the impossibility of perspec- 
tive judgment. Violent disagreements among the 
most prominent critics add to the reviewer’s con- 
fusion. In studying the literature of earlier periods 
he may concentrate his attention on works that 
have stood the test of time, but in dealing with 
contemporary books he is confronted with both the 
good and the bad, and in choosing among these 
he is almost without guidance. 

The predicament of the ordinary reader is 
worse than that of the reviewer, who is presumed 
to be well informed as to classic, or accepted, 
literature, and as to the principles of literary dis- 
crimination. It is the reviewer’s business to make 
paths through the contemporary maze, not only 
for himself but also for others less able. Among 
current books he must discover the wheat among 
the chaff, and must be able to explain and to de- 
fend each choice. 

In searching among contemporary American 
books for some guiding current, the reviewer 
will note, for one thing, a tendency to throw off 
the colonialism that handicapped most of the ear- 
lier American writers and still throttles those of 
Canada. John Macy’s statement, made nearly two 
decades ago, that ‘“‘American literature is a branch 
of English literature, as truly as are English 
books written in Scotland or South Africa,” is 
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challenged today in the work of a dozen im- 
portant authors. Mr. Macy admitted a minority 
of rebels, such as Thoreau, Whitman, and Mark 
Twain; today the rebel ranks dominate the field. 

Perhaps the most potent factor in the increasing 
independence of American writers has been the 
westward shift of the center of population. With 
the population concentrated on the Atlantic sea- 
board, it was only natural that authors should 
keep their windows open toward England. The 
westward movement broke off foreign contacts, 
and forced writers to find their inspiration at 
home. American literature is much less ‘“‘a suc- 
cession of books from books” than it was a gen- 
eration ago; it now springs more directly from 
life. 

This change is expressed, in part, in the in- 
creased use of colloquial language. The slang of 
Carl Sandburg’s poems is far removed from the 
polished phrases of Longfellow. It is quite com- 
mon nowadays to find such expressions as “the 
American language,” “in American,” or “Ameri- 
canese;” 

More important than the language used is the 
choice of indigenous material for writing. Au- 
thors have begun to realize the situation to which 
Macy pointed in his statement that “the whole 
country is crying out for those who will record it, 
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satirize it, chant it,” and that “as literary ma- 
terial, it is virgin land, ancient as life and fresh as 
a wilderness.’ With this new material, writers 
have begun to experiment in new forms. This in- 
creased independence and self-reliance represents, 
of course, more than a mere rebellion against 
colonialism. It is something beyond even the “‘na- 
tionality in literature’ advocated by Channing and 
Whitman and deprecated by Lowell. In its dis- 
regard for literary patterns it is comparable with 
the revolt of Burns and of Wordsworth. 

The “local color’? novelists of the preceding 
generation tried to exploit American material, 
but without lasting success. Their work lacked 
inventiveness, and was too closely allied to senti- 
mentalism and to a near-sighted respectability. 
‘‘They sweetened their narratives,’ as Carl Van 
Doren points out, “with a brimming optimism 
nicely tinctured with amiable sentiments. Poetic 
justice prospered and happy endings were ortho- 
dox. To a remarkable extent the local colorists 
passed by the immediate problems of Americans 
—social, theological, political, economic; nor did 
they frequently rise above the local to the univer- 
sal. They were, in short, ordinarily provincial, 
without, however, the rude durability or the 
homely truthfulness of provincialism at its best.’’ t 


1Carl Van Doren: Contemporary American Novelists, 
page 3. 
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It is principally in the “movies” that the local 
colorists survive today. 

It was largely a reaction to this shoddy roman- 
ticism and to the more or less hypocritical in- 
hibitions of the Victorian era that gave rise to the 
realism of today. The new realism, of course, is 
not distinctly American. It flourishes in England 
and in many parts of continental Europe. It has 
become so firmly entrenched that even so con- 
servative a critic as W. C. Brownell admits that 
“Reality has become recognized as the one vital 
element of significant art, and it seems unlikely 
that the unreal will ever regain the empire it 
once had.” 4 

Although the Spoon River Anthology is one of 
the most striking single examples of American 
realism, the movement is one that concerns itself 
mainly with fiction. Beginning a generation ago 
in the work of Stephen Crane and Frank Norris, 
it now speaks through Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair 
Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, and Ruth Suckow— 
to mention only a few. The realists find no need 
for a conventional plot or a happy ending. They 
discard also many of the inhibitions of the Vic- 
torians, especially with regard to sex. Their work 
abounds in detail and in psycho-analysis. They 
care more for the thoughts than for the actions 
of their characters. Occasionally their reaction 


1W, C. Brownell: Criticism, page 63. 
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to the sugared and superficial narratives of the 
local colorists leads them to overemphasize the 
petty and the drab. 

Of course, not all present-day American novel- 
ists are realists. Some are romanticists who 
deceive themselves into believing that their ro- 
manticism is real. Some write romantic “best 
sellers” for the money these bring. A few, like 
James Branch Cabell, deliberately adopt roman- 
ticism as an escape into a happier, if imaginary, 
world. 

Contemporary American poetry is affected 
somewhat by the search for reality, but even more 
strongly by a revolt against traditional verse 
forms. Many poets, like Carl Sandburg, cast to 
the winds both rime and meter. Such audacity, 
while not unprecedented, had a startling effect 
upon readers, and gave rise to much experimenta- 
tion. Among other mid-western poets, VWachel 
Lindsay and Lew Sarett do not feel compelled to 
use traditional forms in all their work. The New 
England poets, Edwin Arlington Robinson and 
Robert Frost, are not by any means the literary 
descendants of the Cambridge and Concord bards. 

The abandon that let Sandburg refer to the 
past as ‘‘a bucket of ashes” has served to human- 
ize current poetry. The new poetry is less artificial 
—less concerned with theories and more concerned 
with persons. It seeks the concrete, the tangible; 
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it prefers the market-place to the cloister. Its 
heroes, for the most part, are not Sir Launfals 
but farm hands and truck drivers. Poetry has been 
translated into speech—and speech into poetry. 
American drama, handicapped by the competi- 
tion of both movie and revue, hesitates between 
the type of sentimental comedy represented by 
A bie’s Irish Rose and the various types of satire 
expressed in Beggar on Horseback and What 
Price Glory? The country’s one outstanding 
dramatist, Eugene O’Neill, depicts the tragedy of 
frustration. He belongs to the line of Hardy more 
than to that of Shaw, or of Ibsen. 
In non-fiction prose, the present period is 
marked by the diversion to more specific and more 
utilitarian uses of the energy formerly devoted 
to the familiar essay. Nowadays people write arti- 
cles instead of essays. Although a few magazines, 
particularly the Atlantic Monthly and Harper’s, 
occasionally print an essay written after the 
manner of Lamb, the authors of such pieces can 
be quickly counted. In place of collected essays, 
we now have books on psychology, such as Robin- 
son’s Mind in the Making, books on architecture, 
such as Mumford’s Sticks and Stones, and works 
of biography, travel, and literary criticism. 
Biography has gained increased attention by 
becoming more informal, more intimate, more 
psychological. This means, of course, that in the 
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more successful cases it has become more human 
than the stilted and expurgated narratives of 
yesterday. Lytton Strachey and Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, the chief exponents of the new biography, 
now have imitators without number. 

Individual writers are more important than the 
tendencies they represent, and are far more in- 
teresting. After familiarity has been gained with 
the work of the leading American authors, atten- 
tion should be given to those of England, and, to 
some extent, to those of other countries. Specializ- 
ing should not begin until after the productions 
of Hardy and Shaw and Conrad and Wells and 
Bennett and Masefield have been studied. 

American and British Literature Since 1890, 
by Carl and Mark Van Doren, is by far the most 
adequate introduction to the work of contempo- 
rary writers. Every reviewer should use this book 
both for study and for reference. Carl Van Dor- 
en’s Contemporary American Novelists covers the 
fiction produced in this country between 1900 and 
1920. The new poets are treated in Poets and 
their Art, by Harriet Monroe; First Impressions, 
by Llewellyn Jones; Tendencies in Modern Ameri- 
can Poetry, by Amy Lowell; and American Poetry 
Since 1900, by Louis Untermeyer. The Literary 
Spotlight, edited by John Farrar, is a series of inti- 
mate snapshots. Midwest Portraits, by Harry 
Hansen, gives an enthusiastic introduction to 
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Sherwood Anderson, Carl Sandburg, Lew Sarett, 
and others of the Chicago group. Contemporary 
American Literature and Contemporary British 
Literature, by Manly and Rickert, contain valu- 
able bibliographic material. Books about individ- 
ual authors are too numerous to mention here. 


Ill 


The Reviewer’s Aims 


SIHE highest function of the true 
licritic of literature,” says Saintsbury, 
is “the discovery and celebration of 
‘ibeautiful literary things.” Yet even 

: the reviewer who accepts this def- 
inition without question must seek a more specific 
aim for his own work, because, as pointed out in an 
earlier chapter, book reviewing is not identical 
with literary criticism in general. 

In the discussion of a book that is just off the 
press, the reviewer cannot assume that his reader 
has read the book. He has not yet had opportunity 
to read it. In fact, he may be depending upon this 
review for information to help him decide whether 
or not he wants to read the book. It is a part of 
the reviewer’s job to explain what kind of book 
it is that he is discussing. Only after this has been 
done is there occasion to weigh the value of the 
book. 

It is in this descriptive or journalistic function 
that many reviews fall short. Not only is the news 
30 
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value of the book overlooked, but the critical con- 
clusions of the review are unintelligible to the 
reader because he doesn’t know what they are 
all about. To quote from an editorial in the 
“Literary. Review” of the New York Evening 
Post: ‘Whatever else the review does, it must 
make clear the nature of the book reviewed; it 
must define, explain, as well as criticize. No matter 
how brilliantly written, no matter how instruc- 
tive otherwise, a review that fails to tell the reader 
what the book was like is itself a failure.” 1 

In describing a book, however, the reviewer 
should not try to re-tell the author’s whole story. 
Many reviews of novels are utterly spoiled by the) 
recital of trivial details. This practice is so com- 
mon, and so boresome to readers, that space 
devoted to the reproduction of a random example 
may not be entirely wasted. The following two 
paragraphs are taken from one of the larger re- 
view papers. They constitute more than a third 
of a recent review of a historical novel, detract- 
ing from the review more than they add. 


This Staal, by the way, was a protégé of Lieut. Gen. 
Zorich, erstwhile favorite of Catherine, empress of all the 
Russias. In her day politics revolved about the particular 
male who happened at any moment to be her official lover. 
Zorich, after his deposition from that exalted office, lived 
solely in the hope that some day a candidate of his should 


1 New York Evening Post, January 6, 1923. 
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succeed to it, to the discomfiture of his political enemies. 
Staal was the man he chose, and he chose well for the 
young fellow came to court at a time when Catherine’s 
approaching senility made his youth particularly attrac- 
tive to her. Staal might eventually have been called upon 
to fill this unsavory destiny, had not the untimely death 
of Louis and Marie, in far-off Paris, thrown the empress 
into a hysterical malady from which she never recovered. 
Zorich had not mixed in Russian diplomacy for a lifetime 
for nothing. He saw what was coming and sent Julius to 
England on a purely fictitious diplomatic mission. 

There Staal met Pitt and by him was sent into Paris 
under the frail protection of a forged American passport. 
Having gone to such lengths to get his hero into a position 
where he may watch the sanguinary events of the reign of 
terror, Aldanov delights in so arranging his movements 
that he misses the most important of the historical mo- 
ments. True, he was led to the scene of the execution of 
the Girondists by Marguerite Colb, with whom, on the 
instruction of the chief secret agent of Pitt, he had formed 
a liaison, in spite of the fact that she was almost over- 
whelmingly repulsive to him. But on other occasions he 
seemed not to be able to see clearly what was going on. 
At the moment Robespierre lost his head in the Place de 
la Revolution, Staal was loitering on the steps of the 
Madeline, unable to bring himself to view the end of a 
man whose personality had taken strange hold of him 
during a momentary distant view. He was not to see the 
dictator again, until the mutilated body was dumped into 
a shallow, lime-strewn fosse commune, common grave. 
Even on that eventful morning of the ninth Thermidor, 
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after Staal and his former French teacher, Ducros, had 
stayed up all night to get choice seats in the convention 
hall, the former dropped his head against the wall, and 
awoke not until the dénowement was over and Robes- 
pierre stood with the assassin’s dagger at his breast. 


For the reader in search of illumination, such 
hack work can spoil almost any novel. The re- 
viewer must describe and classify his book without 
resorting to an interminable summary. 

The second, but not secondary, aim of the 
reviewer should be to estimate the value of the 
book in the particular field to which he has as- 
signed it. Whether he uses objective standards 
or impressionistic standards in evaluating a par- 
ticular book, is less important than that he should 
reach some conclusion as to the book’s merits. In 
the critical part of his review, the judicial critic 
must be careful to avoid dullness and dogmatism. 
The impressionist must see to it that he does not 
become one of the counterfeit type described by 
Dr. Canby as the ego-frisky reviewer, “usually a 
yellow journalist, adopting criticism as a kind of 
_ protective coloration.” 

Whatever method he uses, the reviewer should 
| seek to interpret the book for his reader—to form 
a liaison between author and reader. In his effort 
to deal fairly with both author and publisher, he 
| must remember that his chief obligation is to the 
} reader—to help him decide what books would be 
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most worth-while for a person of his interests, 
considering the limited time which he has for 
reading. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon such extraneous 
aims as the parading of the reviewer’s knowledge 
or wit, or the use of reviews to pay off personal 
scores, or the writing of quotable blurbs. Such 
reviewing, fortunately, is on the decline. 

Any practiced reviewer knows that no principle 
or rule applies to every book. The canons of criti- 
cism have been compiled for application to im- 
aginative writing. The average reviewer, however, 
must spend much of his time on _ utilitarian 
books that make no pretense to being literature 
in the narrower sense. Neither the classicist nor 
the moralist nor the impressionist has any ready 
theory to apply in reviewing a textbook on chem- 
istry. A technical work must be evaluated largely 
by the non-literary standards of its particular 


field. 


IV 
The Reviewer’s Methods 


| NYONE who listens to the conver- 
!isation that goes on in the office of a 
A\\literary editor is soon disillusioned 

“jas to the motives of many reviewers 


wish to review. One will ask the editor for certain 
volumes because he admires their bindings; an- 
other grabs for books with high price-marks, with 
a view to selling them after they are reviewed; a 
third wants works of literary importance, in order 
to gain more space and better position for his 
reviews, and thus add to his prestige as a con- 
tributor. 

The sensible reviewer, of course, will refuse 
any book in a field with which he is unfamiliar. 
By accepting for review only those works which 
have to do with his lines of special knowledge 
and interest, he will write more satisfactory re- 
views and often will save himself from an em- 
_, barrassing display of ignorance. 

35 
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In reviewing almost any kind of book, the first 
rule is to read the book. Trite as this advice may 
seem, its observance would change the tone and 
content of a large portion of the reviews that 
appear each week. While the experienced reviewer 
may excuse himself by the adage that one doesn’t 
need to eat the whole of an egg to learn that it’s 
bad, the beginner cannot afford to be so presump- 
tuous. In dealing with encyclopedic works, such as 
The China Year Book or a riming dictionary, the 
reviewer would be foolish to try to read the whole 
volume. In most cases, however, a careful and 
complete reading of the book at hand is essential 
to the writing of an adequate review. A single in- 
cident in a novel, or a single poem in a collection, 
may determine the reviewer’s final estimate of the 
book. 

It is assumed that the reviewer is already fa- 
miliar with the field in which the book is written, 
else he would not have agreed to write the re- 
view. In many cases he will want to refer, for 
comparison, to earlier books by the same author, 
or to similar books by other writers. He should 
know, too, something of the life and interests of 
the author, in order to consider the book in con- 
nection with its background. He must be careful, 
however, to avoid ascribing to an author’s work 
influences that were not present. Early critics 
of Sherwood Anderson often spoke of him as 
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being under Russian influence, whereas in fact 
he had read no Russian literature. In 4 Story 
Yeller’s Story he points out that when he later 
began to read Russian fiction the only similarity he 
found between Russian writers and himself was 
that all of them had been brought up largely on 
cabbage soup. 

Sometimes reviews are made more interesting, 
and perhaps more authentic, by the introduction 
of interview material. While it is not often that 
a reviewer is able to interview an author, he is 
at an advantage when he can do so. The lately 
discontinued International Book Review fre- 
quently used articles that combined reviewing 
and interviewing. 

The particular form of a review—the arrange- 
ment of its various elements—is less important 
than the fact that it should have a form of some 
kind; the fitting of all reviews to a single outline 
would soon result in monotony. The. journalist 
will be inclined to arrange his statements in the 
order of their importance or interest, as in a news 
story. A more common and more logical method 
is first to describe the book and then to criticize 
it. Occasionally the criticism is given, bit by bit, 
along with the description. 

In a newspaper review there should be some- 
thing in the initial paragraph, preferably in the 
first sentence, intended to catch the reader’s at- 
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tention and lead him to read farther. Sometimes 
this is done by referring to some elemental human 
experience with which the book is concerned. A 
review of Samuel Gompers’ Seventy Years of 
Life and Labor in the Chicago Evening Post 
began with this paragraph: 


“God, I’ve no work to do. Lord strike me dead—my 
wife, my kids want bread and I’ve no work to do.” The 
narrow London streets echoed the tramp and cry of the 
unemployed. A Jewish boy sat on his doorstep to watch 
and listen. Child that he was, that cry taught him the 
feeling that binds the oppressed together—a feeling that 
later became the dominating influence in his life.t 


Again, the opening may relate the book to the 
day’s news. Thus a reviewer of a biography of 
Edward VII began by referring to the popular 
interest in royal personages as expressed during 
a recent visit of the Prince of Wales. A review 
of a handbook of prisons opened with a reference 
to a resuscitated convict ship then on display. 

In other cases the beginning sentence may link 
the book to the particular city in which the review 
is published. Thus a review of a biography of W. 
T. Stead referred in its introduction to Stead’s 
sensational visit to Chicago, many years earlier. A 
review of a book on criminology began by refer- 
ring to the author’s statement that the divergent 


1Chicago Evening Post, March 27, 1925. 
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viewpoints of the city’s two best-known lawyers 
marked the advance of criminal jurisprudence 
during the preceding century. 

A fourth method of gaining the reader’s atten- 
tion is to play up some striking statement or view- 
point of the author at hand, or to contrast his 
viewpoint with that of. some other important 
writer or that of the general public. Thus one 
reviewer, in writing of Spengler’s Decline of the 
West, began by pointing out that whereas Wells 
saw history as a straight line Spengler saw it as 
a series of recurring cycles. 

As intimated in earlier chapters, a reviewer 
cannot well evaluate a book for the reader until 
he has first described it. Much of the description, 
of course, is determined by the individual book 
rather than by general rules. It is important, 
however, that the description given in the review 
should include classification of the book, in order 
to eliminate all standards of judgment except those 
applicable to the particular type of book at hand. 
The review of a novel, for instance, should make 
clear whether the work is romantic or realistic, 
lowbrow or highbrow, subjective or objective, and 
whether its style is literary or colloquial. Detailed 
summaries should be avoided. The review of a 
collection of short stories need not include a 
catalog of titles. 

Often the reviewer will find that in describing 
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a book he has also expressed, directly or by impli- 
cation, his opinions concerning it. In this case the 
more quickly he closes his review the better. It 
is essential, however, that he make plain his reac- 
tion to the book—essential also that he disclose 
the basis of his opinions. If he is judging the book 
by objective standards, he should make sure that 
the reader is aware of the nature of these stan- 
dards. If he is an impressionist, he must not assume 
that his conclusion carries the authority of an 
objective judgment. 

Comparisons are useful both in classifying a 
book and in weighing its value. Even the im- 
pressionist often finds it convenient to express his 
reactions by reference to other works. On the 
other hand, the names of famous writers should 
not be dragged in merely to ornament the review 
or to display the reviewer’s range of knowledge. 
A review of Ernest Smith’s Fields of Adventure, 
illustrates both the use of comparison and the 
practice of inserting the critical elements, bit by 
bit, within the description. 


Ernest Smith is an English reporter who has recorded 
his more striking ventures after the manner of Philip 
Gibbs. Though writing for London papers, his work was 
done in foreign lands. The last fifteen years in the Nine- 
teenth century he spent mostly in Paris. There he made 
the acquaintance of Ernest Renan, Anatole France, the 
younger Alexandre Dumas, Emile Zola, Sarah Bern- 
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hardt, and Oscar Wilde. Of these he draws intimate, 
entertaining sketches, making impressions that remain 
long after the bare facts are forgotten. 

In Rome, Smith was given audience by Pope Leo XIII. 
In Russia he became a friend of Tolstoy. He went to 
South Africa where he covered the Boer war, and to 
Germany where he interviewed Prince Bismarck. Later 
he reported important events in Palestine and Greece. 

Particularly dramatic are his accounts of the degrada- 
tion of Captain Dreyfus and the abdication of the Ger- 
man kaiser. Readers who enjoy gruesome passages in Poe 
and Baudelaire will delight in Smith’s account of a guil- 
lotine execution and his description of the old Paris 
morgue, where loafers, chewing the ends of unlighted 
cigarettes, turned now and then to address some remark 
to a companion. “Miserable show, isn’t it, Antoine,” 
whispered one of the crowd. “Only the three that ‘have 
been here the last three days.” 

Smith’s book may suffer from coming out at the same 
time with another English journalist’s autobiography, 
“Through Thirty Years,” by Henry Wickham Steed, 
editor of the London Times. The two works, though, are 
hardly competitive. Steed has painted a historical pan- 
orama; Smith attempts only a series of colorful sketches. 
Where Steed is philosophic, Smith is personal. He tells 
only what he himself has seen and heard, but casts his 
story in memorable pictures.* 


In certain types of books, such as historical 
or biographical works, the reviewer should give 


1 Chicago Daily News, January 7, 1925. 
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some attention to checking the author’s state- 
ments, and should mention in his review any glar- 
ing mistakes or omissions. Care must be taken, 
however, not to give undue emphasis to trivial 
errors. In this respect it is well to remember the 
advice of Coleridge: ““To the young I would 
remark that it is unwise to judge of anything by 
its defects; the first attempt ought to be to dis- 
cover its excellencies.”” English reviewers cus- 
tomarily state a book’s good points before men- 
tioning the faults. 

In reviewing books of technical nature, it is 
often well to introduce the reader to the subject 
before the book is even mentioned. This method 
applies also to biographies of little-known persons 
and to books about unfamiliar countries. An ex- 
ample of this practice may be found in the review 
of Edmonds’ Peacocks and Laie reprinted 
later in this volume. 

As to the use of firs Sr aeaciil pronouns there is 
much variation in the practice of reviewers. Some 
use the first personal singular, some use the edi- 
torial ‘“‘we,”’ while others studiously avoid either 
form. The present tendency in reviewing, as in 
editorial writing, is to avoid the first person alto- 
gether except in reviews that embody interview 
or anecdotal material. With only a little practice 
the reviewer can express his personal opinions 
just as effectively without using the words “I” or 
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“‘me’’ or “‘my”’ or ‘“‘mine,” or even such expressions 
as “the present reviewer.” 

Probably the most common fault of reviewers 
is the overworking of superlative words and ex- 
pressions in praising mediocre books. An exam- 
ination of review papers made by Louis Brom- 
field revealed that during one year reviewers 
had named 137 novels as “the best novel of the 
year,” of which some were labelled as the best 
novel of the decade, or of the century. Reviewers 
who hand out superlative praise too freely are 
soon discredited by their readers. When some 
really great work comes to their attention, they 
are without recourse, for they have wasted their 
vocabularies on inferior books. Their predicament 
is like that of the headline writer or make-up 
editor who habitually uses his largest and boldest 
type faces for trivial news; when a story of real 
importance comes along, he has no way of indicat- 
ing its importance. In this connection another 
writer has already referred to The Cunning 

Speech of Drumtochy, in which James Soutar 
_reproves Mr. ’Opps for calling the sunset ‘“‘glori- 
ous.” ‘“‘Man,”’ he says sternly, “ye’ill surely keep 
ae word for the twenty-first o’ Revelation!” 

Overworked adjectives and descriptive expres- 
sions are also to be avoided. Such words as “vivid” 
and “poignant” have been used so often that 
they have lost the impetus they once had. As 
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Robert Littell pointed out in a recent article, 
“The man who first applied the word ‘poignant’ 
to a book said something; the man who uses 
it now is wielding an adjective about as sharp 
and piercing as a baseball bat.’’* The same is. 
true of “interesting,” ‘“‘touching,” ‘“‘compelling,” 
“pregnant,” and a dozen others that can be named 
by any reader of reviews. It holds also for such 
stereotyped expressions as ‘“‘food for thought,” 
“flashes of beauty,” “Jongfelt want,” “replete 
with interest,” and ‘“‘on the whole.” 

Another common fault of beginning reviewers 
is the too extensive use of quotations. This gives 
the review a cluttered appearance, and may lead 
the reader to conclude that the reviewer has re- 
sorted to quotations for want of original material. 
In most reviews the introduction of quotations 
from the book at hand is preferably to be avoided. 
Usually it is undesirable to use more than two 
brief quotations in a single review, rarely more 
than three. Some publishers nowadays specifically 
prohibit the quoting of more than three-hundred 
words in a review, unless special permission ‘has 
been obtained. Seldom is there occasion to quote 
more than half this amount. 

The reviewer must take care not to allow his 
review to extend beyond the length specified by 
the editor who assigned him the book. If no length 


1 New Republic, November 3, 1926. 
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. was suggested, he must, of course, use his own 
judgment as to how much space the book is worth. 
In any case he should not waste space by com- 
plaining about lack of space. 

Before making a final copy of his review, the 
reviewer should carefully look over his manuscript, 
to make sure that it is written in his best exposi- 
tory style, and to weed out any errors in grammar. 
or spelling. One who sits in judgment of the art 
of writing certainly cannot himself afford to be 
caught napping in elementary matters. The review 

_hould be scrupulously typed, with double spacing 

_and liberal margins. Space should be left at the 
top of the first page for the heading and for 
directions to the printer. Care must be taken that 
the typing of the title of the book, the name of 
the author, and the name of the publisher complies 
exactly with the usage of the periodical in which 
the review is to appear. 

The review should be completed and turned in 
with the least possible delay. A slow reviewer will 
not Ue given important books, since in the review- 
ing of these timeliness is a matter of editorial 
concern. 

In seeking books from literary editors, requests 
should be made for specific works. The titles of - 
important books are usually available several 
weeks in advance, in the announcements and ad- 
vertisements of publishers. The reviewer should 
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make sure that his special interests are known to 
the literary editor, and should mention his qualifi- 
cations for reviewing books in these fields. In 
approaching an editor for the first time, it is 
well to submit two or three reviews which the 
applicant may have written for other periodicals. 
Many persons who review a_ considerable 
number of books find that the reading of these 
leaves no time for the perusal of other current 
books. This circumstance leads soon to the loss of 
literary perspective, and often to the cluttering of 
the reviewer’s library with second-rate volumes, 
since no reviewer gets a review copy of every 
important work. Some attention should be paid to 
the leading books of each season, even at the 
expense Of cutting the list of books reviewed. 
The literature of practical advice on book re- 
viewing is extremely meager. Of that commonly 
available, three articles by Henry S. Canby, re- 
printed in his first volume of Definitions, offer 
perhaps the most valuable help. The Free Lance 
Writers’ Handbook contains three brief chapters 
on book reviewing. Further advice may be ob- 
tained from a Little Blue Book, Hints on Writing 
Book Reviews, by Leo Markun. Current maga- 
zine articles on reviewing may be found by refer- 
ence to the Reader’s Guide. While increased at- 
tention to the technique of reviewing is desirable, 
it is to be hoped that reviews will not become as 
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stereotyped as the average American short story 
of today. The most acceptable reviewer is not 
one who has mastered a handy formula, but one ' 
who brings to new books an adequate knowledge 
and a philosophic understanding of life and of 
literature. 


V 
What Editors Want 


I 


RI NDIVIDUAL newspapers and 
\Imagazines have particular policies 
)iwith regard to their book reviews. 
It is to the advantage of the re- 

2O\viewer to acquaint himself with 
eee aa He may save postage by knowing 
that Poetry uses no reviews except those written 
by poets whose verse has appeared in that maga- 
zine. If he is reviewing for the Atlantic Monthly, 
he may save his review from curtailment by keep- 
ing it within five-hundred words. 

The particular views and viewpoints of several 
literary editors are revealed in the statements 
quoted in this chapter. The chief value of these 
statements, however, does not lie in the special 
policies which they reveal, but in their clarification 
of the aims and methods of reviewing, as appli- 
cable to almost any periodical. If there is some 
repetition, it will serve to emphasize points which 
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are considered important by more than one editor. 
Each editor seeks to point out what he considers 
the essentials of a satisfactory book review. 

The first statement is by Harry Hansen, literary 
editor of the New York World, and author of 
Midwest Portraits: 


Practical book reviewing in America, as opposed to 
theoretical, is of two kinds: either the reviewer uses the 
book as a spring-board and writes an essay on whatever the 
book suggests to him, or else he makes the book the prin- 
cipal topic of his discussion and subordinates himself. 
The first method is much more interesting than the second, 
for it is the product of a personality or a striking mind, 
but the second is more just to the author and to the 
reader who seeks information as well as opinion. 

In reviewing for a newspaper I always presuppose the 
reviewer has something interesting or valuable to impart 
to his reader. He is in command of the field, so his first 
task is to give his reader the essential information. Al- 
though I believe in giving a reviewer free play for his 
opinions and for his style, I always ask that he give the 
reader a clear idea of what the book is actually about. 
This should be done fairly early in the article, because the 
pleasure of the reader is based entirely on knowing what 
the reviewer is discussing. Then I believe it is the function 
of the reviewer to convey to his reader an idea of the 
total effect the book has had upon him. This means that 
if a book has certain trivial errors, but on the whole is 
a laudable work, emphasis should be on its effect as a 
whole, and not on the trivial errors. It is the practice of 
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the man with a puny mind to see only the errors. This 
applies especially to men of scholarship, who have metic- 
ulously studied some special subject, and who immedi- 
ately condemn a colleague if he gets a middle initial 
wrong. Finally, a review should be written from a point 
of view. The reviewer should know what he is talking 
about, and even when he is much less intelligent than the 
author—as any author will tell you any reviewer is—he 
may still be competent to give a sane and clean-cut judg- 
ment. His point of view is based not so much on the 
novels he has read, or the theories he has soaked in, as on 
a philosophy of life gained from wide observation and 
experience. This will tell him when a book rings true. 
Then I believe that the reviewer should state, unequiv- 
ocally, either in so many words or by the impression he 
creates, just where the book stands in relation to other 
books and to its time—that is, he should “place” it. He 
may not be right, but if he has a point of view he will 
be consistent, and that is as much as we can expect on 
this earth. Thus he will be able to guide his readers. I 
do not tolerate pussy-foot reviews. It is a common device 
to let an author down easy when he writes a mediocre 
book merely by telling the story and avoiding comment. 
But this has never won the respect of author, reader or 
publisher. All through life we are giving our opinions—on 
the morning’s coffee, on a new picture, on a sunset. The 
basis of our opinion may be emotional or intuitive or due 
to actual mental reflection. In no case does it take into 
account the actual labor involved in producing the object 
that arouses our comment. Reviewing cannot be based on 
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pity; it may be considerate, and dignified, but it is not a 
plea for supporting the author’s family. 

When I say that the newspaper demands clearness, I 
mean that this rules out all recondite references. Allusion 
has no place in a review if it demands that the reader 
have as wide an equipment as the reviewer. It can be 
excused only when the reviewer conveys the import of the 
allusion to his reader. To drop into Greek without fur- 
ther explanation is impractical, and, I think, bad taste 
in a country where only a small part of the population 
ever studies Greek. It is unnecessary for a reviewer to air 
his learning. Let us hope that he has it. 

Long reviews are not the vogue in America. We can- 
not indulge in the liberties with space taken by Macaulay. 
The review of Ivanhoe in the Edinburgh Review was 
almost one-third of the book in length. It made any read- 
ing of the story unnecessary. It is probably an advantage 
that reviewers are held down to essentials. It should lead 
to concise and accurate estimates; in fact, brevity is respon- 
sible for most of the forcefulness, brilliancy, wit and 
timeliness of American reviewing. 


Noted since the time of Dana for the brilliance 
of its reporting, the New York Sun naturally ex- 
pects much of its reviewers. The following state- 
ment is from the Sun’s literary editor, Henry 


Hazlitt: 


The essentials of a book review are that it give an 
adequate description of the book itself, and convey some- 
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thing of its tone and quality; that it offer a definite and 
thoroughly honest estimate of the book; that it be scrupu- 
lously accurate in its description, its statements of fact, 
its spelling of names; and that it be written clearly, 
grammatically and without affectation. 

Beyond these, one may hope for more—that the review 
be vivid and exciting, that it reveal qualities of intuitive 
insight or analytic penetration, that it be sensitive to 
beauty where that exists, and to fine shades of feeling and 
mood. One may even hope to find it written with charm 
and flavor. 

It is amazing how many reviews fail even in the fun- 
damentals—how many leave you with little notion of what 
the book is about or even of what the reviewer thinks of 
it; how many are slovenly in syntax and full of factual 
inaccuracies. The desire of most reviewers to be brilliant, 
to display their learning, to adopt a patronizing attitude 
toward the volume they are reviewing, and in general to 
show how much more clever they are than the man who 
wrote the book, seems to result chiefly in reviews which 
are not even decently workmanlike. 


The next statement is from J. Donald Adams 
who edits the weekly book supplement of the New 
York Times, one of the most comprehensive of 
the American review papers: 


A satisfactory book review should do three things: It 
should, so far as possible, make clear to the reader what 
the author of the book in question undertook to do; it 
should give him, also, a skeleton knowledge of the book’s 
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contents, and finally, it should leave in his mind a definite 
impression of the book’s quality. 


Keith Preston, literary editor and “‘colyumist” 
for the Chicago Daily News, seeks good reviews 
by looking for the right kind of reviewers. Here 
is what he says: 


The ideal reviewer, as I see him, is likely to remain 
a rarity. He should be himself an interesting person, with 
a real interest in the book under review. I do not mean 
of course a too special interest such as friends of the au- 
thor are likely to have, or a hidden animus such as we 
too often suspect in critiques by writers in the same field 
as the author under review. This sort of thing is the 
plague of criticism where writers gather in cliques as they 
will in any large literary center. The ideal reviewer 
should approach each book as a totally new experience, 
with a lively curiosity but no bias for or against. He 
should know enough of what has been written before 
not to regard every new book as a solitary masterpiece, 
unique in the world’s history. On the other hand, he 
should not be so impressed with what has been written 
in the past as to believe that newcomers can not equal 
or surpass it. 

Granted the ideal reviewer, the ideal review will follow 
as a matter of course. If the reviewer is an interesting 
person his review can not be dull and if he is interested 
in his book he will not wish to display his own cleverness 
at the author’s expense. He will have sense enough to 
show what a book is about without telling the entire 
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plot or gutting it of all its most brilliant passages. He 
will not criticize a piece of light fiction by the canons of 
Croce or Spingarn nor damn a piece of popular science 
for flaws perceptible only to a savant with a microscope. 
He will be familiar with the words that have been flogged 
to death in book reviews and find fresh and vivid equiva- 
lents for them. He will have a sense of humor and of 
proportion. He will know that art is long but space is 
short and compress his ideas to the room likely to be 
at his disposal. The reader will rise up hungry from his 
reviews and rush out to the nearest book store to buy 
the book in question. 


After handling book reviews for several years, 
F. F. Beirne of the Baltimore Evening Sun has 
become rather wary of specific rules for reviewing. 
His statement follows: 


Experience has shown that rules laid down for one 
reviewer do not apply at all to another. Just when we 
imagine we have a workable formula, along comes some- 


body with a review that is unmistakably good and which | 


at the same time violates every clause in the formula. 


If there is one principle that seems to cover all sorts of 


reviewers and all kinds of reviews, it is sincerity. If the 
reviewer is to be sincere he must forget himself entirely 
in his desire to tell the public honestly what he thinks 
about a book. Sincerity demands a real interest in the 
book reviewed, acquaintance with the previous works of 


the author and books in general for purposes of compari- | 
son, and the ability to arrive at an honest opinion of its | 


t 
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worth regardless of personal prejudices and preferences. 
All of which is so obvious that it scarcely needs re- 
statement and is no more applicable to book reviewing 
than to cooking an omelette. 


The next statement is from L. A. Sloper, liter- 
ary editor of the Christian Science Monitor, pub- 
lished in Boston: 


A book review should give a clear impression of the 
nature, style and content of the book—but not a sum- 
mary. 

It should give an estimate of the value of the book, 
based on a standard acquired through familiarity with the 
best books of similar kind. 

It should do these things briefly, clearly and entertain- 
ingly; therefore it must be well organized. 

It should be critical but not caustic; gentle but not 
soft. 

This statement of requirements implies that the writer 
of a book review should not only know the subject matter 
of the book; he should also know how to write. The 
ability to write is not, as many people imagine, a natural 
gift of humanity. It demands years of study and practice. 
Let no one attempt it (for publication) without them. 


Louis Mecker, literary editor of the Kansas 
City Star, writes as follows: 


The first essential of a newspaper book review, as I 
see it, is intrinsic interest. No matter what book you are 
reviewing, do not submit the review for publication un- 
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less your article in itself contains sufficient human interest 
to make the newspaper reader want to read it. Since 
the average newspaper reader knows no more about the 
technique of a novel than he does about the interior of 
a threshing machine, why bore him with technical criti- 
cism? In the course of your cleverly written piece name 
title, author, and publisher. Include enough about the 
characters and plot to enable readers to know if it is the _ 
type of book that appeals to them. Remember that of 
every ten readers of your review nine will not read the 
book. Therefore make your article informative enough 
so that if anyone should ask the nine if they have read the 
book they will retain enough of the story in their minds 
to lie about it successfully. In most novels it should be 
your rule not to tell the whole plot, for if you tell all 
you will in many cases lose for the novelist even that 
possible tenth reader. Last and least, you may set down 
your personal reactions to the book, provided always you 
can do it in a genuine human-interest way. 


The descriptive function of reviewing is em- 
phasized again in the next statement, which comes 
from Edward N. Jenckes, Jr., literary editor of 
the Springfield (Mass.) Republican: 


Book reviews in the Springfield Republican tend to be 
descriptive articles rather than expressions of personal 
opinion or collections of information on the subject of the 
book or a kindred subject. While we give no rules at all to 
experienced reviewers, either as to length or to charac- 
ter of treatment, we encourage the writing of reviews 
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that convey, if only briefly, a definite idea as to the 
contents of a book and an estimate of its value. This 
is more satisfactorily done, however, by citing concrete 
passages or points than by saying that in Chapter 5 the 
author “deals with” or “considers” such and such. If 
a review is only a paragraph long, it is more pleasing 
to the reader when it tells him one concrete fact 
or quotes one suggestive thought. Little is gained, ex- 
cept in reviews of technical character which have their 
own limited audience, by quoting chapter headings, and 
even with a special treatise this copying of contents ta- 
bles will only help the specially informed reader in de- 
ciding whether he thinks it worth while to buy the book 
in order to hear what the author may have to say on 
the particular list of subjects. 

The Republican’s literary columns pay more attention 
to books of general nature than to fiction, which presents 
its own problems. Lighter works of fiction we usually 
dismiss with a descriptive paragraph, and a brief estimate, 
in which we try to make it appear that the work in 
question is not being weighed by severe literary stand- 
ards. Such works are commodities, and do not require 
criticism; but for the fact that variety of subject-mat- 
ter is needed in the literary pages of a newspaper as well 
as in a publisher’s list, they would not receive any 
attention at all. 

With works of fiction and all other works deserving 
literary analysis, the problem is to be sufficiently receptive 
to the new and yet to judge it against the background 
of the widest possible past that the individual reviewer 
has had opportunity to assimilate. In general, reviewers 
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are by nature sympathetic and lenient; it is not always 
easy to select those who are willing to do the more 
original and experimental works and who have the req- 
uisite taste and judgment. But where one’s judgment 
is not yet reliable, it is still possible to describe faithfully 
what a book contains and slur over the critical task, and, 
while this is far from ideal, it is sometimes the safest 
course. 

Reviewers should be advised to ignore what is printed 
on the “jacket” of a book. Many reviews are spoiled 
because the writer finds occasion to dissent from what 
the publisher has provided in description or criticism of 
his product. Only where an erroneous impression of a 
work of some importance is conveyed in a publisher’s 
“blurb” should any attention be paid to it. It exists for 
a purpose, which is that of informing the book store 
clerk and the potential buyer; it may fulfill this purpose 
badly, but it is not a thing with which the reviewer 
should concern himself. 


The viewpoint of one of the smaller dailies 
is expressed in the next statement. It is from 
John Kearns, literary editor of the Jacksonville 
(Illinois) Daily Journal, and a member of the 
music faculty of Illinois Woman’s College: 


First of all, a reviewer can not know too much about 
books and their authors in general, back as far as they 
go. It is this general knowledge, as well as the practice 
he gets as he goes on, that finally results in good book 
reviewing. These are the two essentials second to none. 
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As to mechanical requirements, I am aware that some 
literary editors have a sort of formula for producing 
book reviews, or a series of questions to ask themselves, 
the answers to which pertain directly to the purpose, 
style and merits of the book to be reviewed. 

While this may be a sure practice, in order not to 
miss any essential point, it is a little formal, and fol- 
lowed too closely it produces essays in the schoolboy style 
rather than attractive reading for either casual or think- 
ing readers. 

I would advise rather that the reviewer first pick out 
the particular point wherein the book excels, or differs 
radically from, other books of its class. Make the most 
of that point in the first paragraph, as a sort of intro- 
ductory summary of the whole. Then follow up with 
statements as to the points above in order of impor- 
tance, not to neglect timeliness, breadth, scholarliness, 
completeness, suggestiveness, and a hundred other things 
that will present themselves to a reviewer as he gains 
in experience. 

Such a method follows closely the treatment of news, 
and considers the appearance of a book as news, as 
indeed it is, with significance varying as a news story 
would vary in different places at different times, and for 
different classes of readers. 

Along with the essentials, perhaps a suggestion as to 
non-essentials would not be out of place. Some of them 
are: ‘““The temptation to quote is irresistible,” “It would 
be unfair to the reader to reveal the dénouement,”’ 
“Space is too limited for a proper exposition,” and “Of 
the making of books there is no end.” 
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In turning from daily newspapers to weekly 
journals, it might not be amiss to consider first the 
advice of the editor of a periodical devoted 
entirely to literature. The statement printed next 
is from Henry S. Canby, editor of the Saturday 
Review of Literature, whose views are expressed 
in more detail in his Definitions: 


The first requisite of a good review is that it should 
give a clear idea of the book under review, and the 
second is that it should come to a definite conclusion as 
to the merit of the book. These are, of course, obvious. 
Next, I think that reviewing should be done on a 
definite plane. The reviewer, in other words, should state 
what standards he proposes to apply—whether the book 
is to be judged in the light of Sophocles or of Sir Walter 
Scott—and having made that clear, proceed to criticize. 
Furthermore, while the reviewer must necessarily ex- 
ercise and be influenced by his own personality he should 
endeavor to view his own personal reactions objectively 
and to discount them when necessary in order to be 
fair. Finally, he must approach his book from a broad 
background of knowledge of the subject and be equipped 
with sufficient experience both in reading and in life 
to apply sound principles of criticism and apply them 
intelligently. If the reviewer reviews in this fashion he 
may at his option make his review broad or narrow, 
choose one point or many, and specialize either in anal- 
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ysis or appreciation. There certainly are general principles 
governing reviewing but there are no sets of rules for 
an ideal review which will apply to every case. Each book 
should present its own special problem. 


Some of the editors already quoted have con- 
sidered reviewing as a type of journalism. Mark 
Van Doren, who edits the book section of the 
Nation, views it as a form of literary production. 
He writes: 


It is easier to speak of the things which a review 
should not be than the things which it should be. In 
the first place, it should not be longer than the impor- 
tance of the book, combined with the importance of the 
reviewer, demands. In the second place, it should not be 
a series of scattered judgments, each one of which 
might be sound but all of which might not compose 
themselves into one comprehensive judgment. In the third 
place, such wit or such learning as the reviewer wishes 
to display should not be out of place in the particular 
review being written. And in the fourth place, the writing 
should not be in any respect less careful or less finely 
imagined than the writer’s best. 

It will be deduced from the foregoing that I do like 
any review which is properly formed and properly in- 
formed. Criticism has its form like any other art, and 
though perhaps more knowledge needs to be brought to 
the surface in a critical article than in other forms 
of literature, there is every reason why this knowledge 
should be subordinated to the spirit and—if may be— 
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the beauty of the whole. A good review rings as clear 
and as strong as a good essay of any kind, and reveals 
as much of the personality of the author. My own ob- 
jections are to elements which destroy the integrity of 
the piece. From the first word to the last, everything in 
a review should contribute to a preconceived end or idea. 
Quotations, particular judgments, and passages of sum- 
mary should be interesting not only for themselves but 
for the light which they throw on the reviewer’s feeling 
about the book. 

It may seem that I am talking about the ideal review, 
and I am. I have seen very few which even approxi- 
mated this ideal, but those few have come so close that 
it seems worth while to describe the direction in which 
they were going. 


Robert Morss Lovett, one of the editors of the 
New Republic, writes as follows: 


I consider that the first objective of a book review is to 
give a clear exposition of the book in question, its mate- 
rial and technique, and the particular qualities which 
give it importance. Such an exposition should enable the 
reader to decide whether he wishes to read the book 
itself or not. If he does not read the book the review 
should enable him to place it roughly in the literature 
of the field to which it belongs. If he does read it the 
perception of values by the reviewer should prove in- 
forming or stimulating. I believe that the reviewer’s 
chief function toward his subject is one of interpreta- 
tion, not of criticism in the sense of final judgment, 
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except where he is an authority of recognized superior- 
ity. Toward the reader his function is one of stimu- 
lation—to make him a critic in his own right. 


The next statement is from Ernest Boyd, whose 
article on “Readers and Writers” appears each 
week in the Independent: 


In my view no book review is satisfactory which does 
not answer the following tests: 

(1) Is the reviewer qualified by previous knowledge 
and experience to express an authoritative opinion? 

(2) Does it clearly indicate the purpose and character 
of the book under discussion? 

(3) Is it well written? 

Elementary as these conditions may sound, they are 
so rarely fulfilled that most reviewing, it seems to me, 
is valueless. Generally the best that can be said of a 
review is that it answers to one, or at most two, of 
these tests—usually the last two! The reason for this 
is simple. Many editors and the vast majority of readers 
are quite indifferent to the first qualification which I 
ask of a reviewer. People are invited to express opinions 
because their names carry weight with the mob rather 
than because their judgment is expert, or sensitive, or 
sound. Furthermore, it is relatively easy to comply with 
the second condition, since a colorless summary will fre- 
quently meet the case, and if it is not written in atro- 
cious journalese or in pseudo-esthetic jargon, the third 
test is also answered. It is the combination of all three 
qualifications which makes a satisfactory book review. 
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If they are rarely combined it is because editors too often 
prefer an incompetent, and preferably enthusiastic, state- 
ment signed by a name that brings in advertising or adds 
to circulation, to a name that carries authority in any 
particular field of literature. The further supply of such 
reviewers is ensured by the fact that neophytes are per- 
mitted to dogmatize without knowledge and to gener- 
alize from a very limited experience. 


An ethical as well as a cultural background is 
called for in this statement from the editors of 
the Commonweal: 


To write a review of any book that will satisfy at 
once the publisher in search of quotable blurbs, the book- 
seller in search of information that will guide him in 
buying, and the general public in search of entertain- 
ment, is a hopeless task, and I doubt whether any critic 
who knows his job would undertake it with any hope of 
success. Speaking for myself and associated editors of the 
Commonweal, | think that I may say that the hypo- 
thetical reader we keep in mind, and whose tastes we 
prefer to consider when speaking of a satisfactory review, 
cares for literature, but cares still more for life. He or 
she would not be content unless the book under con- 
sideration, besides being assigned its proper place in lit- 
erary tradition, were also considered in relation to the 
tendencies or ideologies which, consciously or otherwise, 
have helped to produce it. This is only another way of 
saying that we do not consider a satisfactory review 
possible without an ethical as well as a cultural back- 
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ground, however skillfully this lack might be concealed 
by the juggling with literary catchwords and shibboleths 
that is valued today by the smarter and slicker organs 
of criticism. 


The viewpoint of an English editor is expressed 
in the next statement, which comes from the 
London Spectator: 


The essential of a satisfactory book review is that it 
should tell us what the book is about and express a clear- 
cut expert opinion on it. To tell what a brilliant book 
review is, would be a harder task, for there is a genius 
in criticism which elicits new beauties from its object: 
genius admits of no definition. 


3 


Among periodicals of less frequent appearance, 
the Atlantic Monthly desires “as much introduc- 
tion, interpretation, and criticism as the reviewer 
thinks due.’”’ Several of the important monthlies 
do not use contributed reviews at all, preferring 
to have their criticism written regularly by one 
person, usually a member of the staff. Among this 
group are the American Mercury, the Century, 
Harper’s and Scribner’s. 

The viewpoint of the Dial is expressed here ina 
letter from its editor, Marianne Moore: 


A book review should be written without personal 
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prejudice, and should be written by one who is collat- 
erally informed—that is to say, aware of the author’s 
other writings and of the work of other authors in the 
same field. It should suggest the temper and purport of 
the book which is reviewed and it must be intrinsically 
workmanlike; in its own right, it may be and ought to 
be, literature. 


Henry Goddard Leach, editor of the Forum, 
finds his ideal review in a combination of impres- 
sionistic and judical methods: 


I often notice two distinct types of book reviews which 
I might mention because they are recurring types and 
they seem to point the way to the ideal review. 

On the one hand there is the intimate, chatty review 
which bubbles over with colorful impressions. The re- 
viewer's art is simple. He passes a piece of creative writ-_ 
ing through his own temperament and reacts to it, thus | 
producing a new personal expression. He then passes on | 
to the public these second-hand emotions as a new piece 
of creative writing which he calls “criticism.” | 

Such criticism has its undeniable value. I should even | 
say that, to a certain extent, this personal element is | 
just as essential to criticism as dress is to civilization. | 
But it will be recalled that Carlyle did not attain great 
rank as a philosopher by attempting to create a philosophy | 
of dress. Neither will a critic attain eminence who 
attempts, following Wordsworth, to erect a criticism 
upon “emotion recollected in tranquillity.” 


The second type of book review is everything that 
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the first is not. It spurns brilliance as superficial, and 
prides itself on being academic and analytical. In such 
reviews no pretension of creative writing is made. In 
many cases it might even be said that instead of creat- 
ing, the analytical reviewer destroys. “We murder to 
dissect,” said Wordsworth; and there is an undeniable 
half truth in this condemnation of the analytical faculty. 

The ideal book review should, in my opinion, be a cross 
between these two types. In general, I should say that 
a distinctive book review should contain three elements: 

It must offer a digest of the book’s contents. 

It must attempt judgment of the contents, as well 
as style, by some standard more reliable than personal 
like or dislike. 

Finally, the review must be presented in non-techni- 
cal, natural language, combining brevity with wit, so that 
the review may be said to have a soul. 

Therefore the critic must be both reflective and pos- 
sessed of a fine, creative frenzy. The ideal reviewer (who 
doesn’t exist) is the grandson of Francis Bacon and 
George Jean Nathan. 


The next statement is from Flora Warren 
Seymour, editor of the Step Ladder, monthly 
organ of the Order of Bookfellows: 


A good book review is not a summary of the story; it 
is not a characterization of the work as “excellent” or 
“poor” or any of the other adjectives that tend to become 
stock,-or reviewers’ slang; yet it may properly include 
these. It is an estimate of the value of the book, its re- 
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action upon the reviewer and its probable function in 
literature, pronounced by someone who has a sufficient 
background to make his opinion and reaction interesting 
to others. Like a good poem, it is hard to tell how it 
should be done; but we can very quickly tell when it 
has been done well or has not been done well. 

The late Stuart P. Sherman, who was one of the best 
reviewers we have ever had, said once that in Chicago, 
books were reviewed by young men and women who were 
learning to write; and he improved on the mot by adding 
that when they had learned to write, they moved to 
New York. Of course, being a good mot, this was not 
strictly true. The young men and women referred to 
were not learning to write; they merely seemed to be; 
which is the same thing, for all appearances. He meant, 
not that they were learning to write, but that they were 
learning life in its many interactions, and not yet hay- 
ing acquired that ground-work, they stood revealed to 
their readers as persons who really had nothing to say 
and who took a great many words to say it in. And that 
is exactly the opposite of what we should look for in a 
good book review. 


This concluding letter is from Wilbur Cross, 
editor of the quarterly Yale Review: 


It is a little difficult to say in a few words just what 
an ideal book review should be from the standpoint of an | 


editor. But if I may put it in a sentence or two, it 
seems to me that a criticism should answer three general — 


questions: What is the book under consideration? How | 
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well is it done? and, Was it worth doing? In addition, 
a literary critic should have creative power of his own. 
That is, he should be able to write out his material 
in a form that has an independent value in itself as lit- 
erature. Sainte-Beuve comes as near as anyone to my 
ideal of a critic; yet, of course, I should not wish to see 
other critics imitate him, for each writer must be free to 
follow the dictates of his own genius. 


4. 


Although space will not be taken here for a 
tabulation of the advice given in this symposium, 
it should be of value to the prospective reviewer 
to note which particulars are most often stressed. 
In a few cases it may appear, on the surface at 
least, that different editors hold contradictory 
views. For instance, when Mr. Van Doren states 
that “such wit or such learning as the reviewer 
wishes to display should not be out of place,’’ does 
he represent a viewpoint different from that of 
Mr. Hazlitt who deprecates “the desire of most 
reviewers to be brilliant, to display their learn- 
ing’? Perhaps here, as elsewhere, an examination 
of the context will at least modify the seeming 
contradiction. 


VI 
Editing a Book Page 


6SGFS2 521} the reporter or the copyreader 
\/or the rewrite man, the job of liter- 
¥||ary editor often seems a soft berth. 
‘!The book editor gets his name in 
mt the paper, and has all week to get 
his copy ready. To the initiated, however, the edit- 
ing of a book page is no tea party. On a small 
paper the literary editor must wheedle from pub- 
lishers the books he wants, and do it without 
compromising the independence of his reviews. 
He must say what he thinks without losing sub- 
scribers for the paper. He must find competent 
reviewers who will assist him without pay and 
who will send in their reviews on time. 


Obviously, the suggestions made in this chapter | 
are not intended for the literary editors of metro- | 


politan papers. These have served apprentice- 


ships, either in subordinate positions or on less | 


important publications, and may be presumed to 


know their business. This elementary advice is | 
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intended rather for persons who edit, or who con- 
template editing, a weekly book page in a news- 
paper of from 5,000 to 150,000 circulation, 
located in a city of 15,000 to 500,000 inhabitants. 
It is meant to apply, in other words, to papers 
large enough to support a weekly book page, but 
not large enough for a literary supplement or an 
extensive book department. 

Such a page is not likely to bring in enough 
advertising to pay for its upkeep. It should stimu- 
late advertising by local bookstores, and should 
attract a certain amount of advertising from pub- 
lishers, but its chief value to the paper will be as 
an attraction for readers, a stimulant to the 
paper’s circulation. In many cases the expense of 
maintaining a book page is kept down by the fact 
that the literary editor spends part of his time 
in some other occupation; he may do other work 
on the newspaper staff, or may make his living, 
or part of it, in some way not connected with 
journalism. Even so large a city as Chicago has 
only two full-time literary editors. 

A page a week is utterly insufficient for noticing 
the output of the book publishers of a country as 
large as the United States, even if foreign books 
are ignored. Only a few of the largest review 
papers seek to cover the entire field, and even these 
dismiss many volumes with a bare mention. Con- 
sequently the determining of which books are to 
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be reviewed, and which ones ignored, becomes 
an important problem for the literary editor. A 
common fault is to devote space to all books 
received free from publishers, and to neglect all 
other books, no matter how important they may 
be. While publishers send copies of practically 
all their books to important magazines and to 
metropolitan dailies, those sent to periodicals of 
more limited circulation are much fewer, and are 
not always the best ones. In order to include in his 
department reviews of the season’s most impor- 
tant books, the literary editor of a small news- 
paper will need, in some cases, to supplement by 
purchase or by borrowing from libraries those 
books which he fails to get from publishers. 

Some publishers are much more liberal than 
others in the distribution of review copies. The 
literary editor will learn, after a few attempts, 
that it is useless for him to seek books from certain 
houses. In some cases, however, he may be able 
to obtain a specific book by asking for it, even 
though the publisher does not voluntarily send 
him any part of the season’s output. Copies of 
reviews should always be sent to publishers, no 
matter how the book has been obtained. 

In determining which books are to be reviewed, 
and which ones left unnoticed, there should be 
as little delay as possible. The editor must watch 
closely the announcements and advertisements in 
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review papers of national circulation. As for books 
by writers of established reputation, the name of 
the author may be assumed to guarantee that the 
work is worth noticing. As for volumes by new 
writers, it is difficult to say how much attention 
a book is worth until after it has been read. Some 
dependence may be placed on the opinions of 
nationally known critics, but the editor must guard 
against allowing himself to be influenced too much 
by advertisements and publishers’ puffs. The editor 
should scrutinize the information about forth- 
coming books that appears in such periodicals 
as the Bookman, the New York Times, and the 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

The selecting of reviewers is another serious 
problem, for only in rare cases is the editor of the 
book page able to do all the reviewing by himself. 
The method of trial and error necessarily enters 
into the choosing of such assistants, since in most 
cases the persons appointed will not have had pre- 
vious experience. A small group of reviewers usu- 
ally is more dependable than a large one. 

The most obvious place to look for reviewers 
is on the news and editorial staff of the paper that 
issues the book page. Reviews written by news- 
papermen are likely to be interesting, whether 
or not they are scholarly. Reviewers for the 
Chicago Daily News book page include many who 
are employed regularly in other departments of 
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the paper. On a smaller paper, however, the 
literary editor may not find satisfactory reviewers 
among his journalistic colleagues. Among libra- 
rians and teachers he likely will find more per- 
sons with the literary background essential to 
good reviewing. The difficulty in dealing with 
people from these professions is to find reviewers 
who can be interesting. The Evanston News-Index 
draws upon Northwestern University teachers for 
many of its reviews. 

In addition to a small group of regular re- 
viewers, the literary editor should occasionally 
call upon persons from various professions to 
review books of technical nature. It would be 
unnecessary to have Paul de Kruif’s Microbe 
Hunters reviewed by a physician, or Herbert 
Asbury’s Up from Methodism by a preacher, 
since these are popular works. Many other books, 
however, are too technical to be fully understood 
and evaluated by a layman; if they are reviewed 
at all, they should be handled by some one who 
has specialized in the particular field. 

In handing out a book for review the editor 
should be certain that the recipient knows what 
kind of review is desired, how long the review 
should be, and how soon it should be delivered. 
The editor will soon learn to avoid giving books 
to certain persons because of their slowness in 
writing the reviews. A few papers, such as the 
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New York Sun, have published instructions for 
their reviewers, but in the case of smaller papers 
these can be given orally. The contributor should 
be allowed to retain as compensation the book 
he has reviewed. This, unfortunately, is the only 
material pay given to newspaper reviewers, ex- 
cept in a few of the larger cities. Even the Chicago 
papers give only a copy of the book reviewed. 
Care should be taken to observe a uniform 
policy as to the headings and- “signatures. of re- 
views. The leading: review. papers, ciffet: as to the 
exact method of: printing the title of a book: and © 
the names of. the ‘author, publisher, and reviewer. cs 
Some gtve ‘the place and date, of publication, the 
price of the book, and the number of prigés; other 
papers omit part or all of these items. It is unim- 
portant as to which of the various practices is fol- 
lowed, but it is highly important that a particular 
paper should adopt a definite policy, and should 
carry out this policy religiously in every detail. 
When the literary editor has provided sufh- 
cient reviews for his weekly page, his work is 
only half done. There are few things more dull 
than a whole newspaper page set solidly with 
book reviews. The page must be enlivened by the 
addition of other material. 
Aside from reviews, pictures are the first essen- 
tial. It is unnecessary that the pictures should 
illustrate the reviews, though they may do so in 
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many cases. They may represent authors of re- 
cent books, authors of books to be issued soon, 
authors who have just received prizes, or others 
who have died recently. Pictures that suggest 
action are more attractive than conventional por- 
traits. Sometimes it is possible to get a photo- 
graph that shows an author in the act of receiving 
an honorary degree, or returning home from 
Europe, or pulling a fish out of the water. 

In addition, ta the portraits of writers, there 
are. many. ‘other: oictures**suitable for use on a 
- ook: ‘page. These include viésvs of the homes of 
authors, caricatures, and reproductions of illus- 
trations from the books being reviewed. In re- 
viewing: “a: bi ography. it is always appropriate to 
picture the subject as well as the author. Travel 
books often contain illustrations suitable for re- 
production with reviews. In some instances the 
title page or the jacket of a volume is of sufficient 
interest to warrant its being pictured on the book 
page. 

Pictures such as those mentioned above are 
usually obtained either from the publicity depart- 
ments of book publishers or from the general 
feature syndicates to which the newspaper may 
subscribe. Occasionally they are bought from news 
photographers, such as Underwood and Under- 
wood. Nearly every newspaper that is large 
enough to have a book page subscribes for the 
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service of one of the general syndicates. The 
person who is responsible for looking over syndi- 
cated material as it comes into the newspaper 
office should be asked to watch for pictures of 
authors, or other pictures of literary interest, and 
to hand over such pictures to the editor of the 
book page. 

The literary editor whose paper is not equipped 
for making half-tones and etchings will have the 
expense and delay of sending out for his engrav- 
ings. In many cases, however, he will be able to 
secure from publishers, merely by asking for them, 
cuts that are ready for use. In other cases he will 
obtain pictures in matrix form. These can quickly 
be made ready for use, by equipment to be found 
in the plant of any newspaper large enough to 
have a book page. 

Some literary editors make their pages more 
attractive by printing a poem each week. Any 
newspaper with a book page will have several 
poets within the range of its circulation. These, 
added to whatever poet friends the literary editor 
may have, should be able to furnish a poem a 
week that is worth printing. The verse may not 
be up to the best magazine standards, but it will 
be read because most of the authors are locally 
known. The book page of the Dallas Morning 
News prints every other week a poem under the 
general heading, “From Texas Poets.” When set 
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in ten-point type, in a double column to avoid 
breaking the lines, and placed at the top of the 
page, such poems often assist in the maintaining 
of typographical balance. 

Letters from readers should be printed when- 
ever their contents warrant it, particularly when 
the reader takes exception to the viewpoint or the 
statements of some reviewer. A good controversy 
stimulates interest in the page, but should not be 
allowed to continue over many weeks. Contro- 
versial letters, in some cases, will be so long that 
the editor will need to return them for cutting. 

Weekly lists giving the titles of books added to 
the city library are used to advantage in some 
papers. In the largest cities, such lists would be 
too lengthy, but they have been used in places as 
large as St. Paul and Kansas City. 

Certain editors print regularly a list of “best 
sellers of the week” or “‘best sellers of the month.” 
Often these lists are compiled from a canvass of 
local bookstores. Lists obtained from bookstores 
of a single city, however, are unreliable. Local 
circumstances often stimulate the demand for 
certain books, with the result that the list is not 
representative. Sometimes booksellers give out 
as ‘‘most popular’ books the titles of works of 
which they have bought too heavily, hoping that 
the publication of these titles will relieve the over- 
loaded stock. Lists compiled by librarians are 
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more likely to be accurate, although they are not 
quite as up-to-date. Monthly lists, such as the one 
appearing in the Bookman, are often reprinted in 
newspapers. In such cases, of course, credit should 
be given to the magazine or newspaper from which 
the list is taken. 

The activities of local authors and literary 
clubs should always be noted in the book page. 
Mention should be made of anything contributed 
to an important magazine by a person living 
within the circulation range of the newspaper. 
When the contribution is a short poem, it can be 
reprinted to advantage. Probably the most widely 
read feature of the Sunday book page of the Des 
Moines Register is the “Iowa Authors” column. 

A few papers publish, in addition to the regular 
reviews, a group of tabloid reviews chosen from 
those submitted in competition for a weekly prize. 
The tabloid may vary in length from the four- 
word review, “Much ado about neurotics,” ap- 
plied to a recent novel, to a limit which the Des 
Moines Register sets at fifty words, the Omaha 
News at seventy-five words, and the Sioux City 
Tribune at one-hundred words. Often these brief 
reviews are written by college students. A tabloid 
department would not succeed in all papers, but 
it is in many cases worth trying. 

Some papers, including the Chicago Evening 
* Post, publish a weekly list of new books received. 
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Others, such as the New York Sun, the Kansas 
City Star, and the St. Paul Pioneer Press, oc- 
casionally give brief notice to books not con- 
sidered important enough for formal reviews. 
“Minute Reviews” is the heading that one paper 
gives to these brief mentions. Here is the way in 
which the American Mercury disposed of a recent 
book on Lincoln, by Albert Britt: 


This book is apparently intended for the cultivation 
of patriotism among the young. All the old legends about 
Lincoln are rehashed, and they are rammed into the 
mind of the reader by photographs of the log cabin, 
Lincoln splitting rails, etc. The author is president of 
Knox College.* 


The Chicago Tribune for several years has 
used on its book page a series of statements by 
well-known authors, each of whom had been 
asked what particular book he would like most to 
have written. A picture of each writer accom- 
panied his answer to the question. 

News of literary interest may be gleaned every 
week from exchange newspapers, from maga- 
zines, and from the announcements of book pub- 
lishers. Many book editors use as fillers, to facili- 
tate make-up, brief publicity items sent out by 
various publishers. It is well to sort these care- 


1 American Mercury, February, 1926. 
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fully, however, casting out those which have no 
value as news. Syndicated, or “canned,” reviews 
should be avoided. 

Some indication of the content of a “live” book 
page can be obtained from a brief analysis of the 
book department of a comparatively small daily, 
the Jacksonville (Illinois) Daily Journal, for ten 
consecutive weeks in the summer of 1924. Aside 
from advertising, which nearly filled two of the 
eight columns, each issue of the book page con- 
tained from two to four signed reviews, a poem, 
usually a picture or two, and in some cases one or 
two letters to the editor. The remaining space was 
devoted to news items of literary interest, and to 
a few short fillers. 

The news items for the ten weeks appeared un- 
der the following headings: 


Collier’s Weekly Moves to Ohio—Memorial Planned 
for Joyce Kilmer—Canby to Edit Saturday Review— 
Farrar Discusses Men as Readers—Sinclair Lewis on 
Camping Trip—What Women Want from Publishers— 
Vachel Lindsay Back from South—Shakespeare Loses 
to Bernard Shaw—Edna Ferber Leads Popular Novel- 
ists—Bookfellow Week at Summer Camp—Codperation 
of Public Library—Shaw’s New Play Ready Next 
Month. 

Harper Awards Taken by Women—Zane Grey Tells 
his Life Story—White Says Women Write Best Fiction 
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—Adelaide Nichols Wins Sonnet Prize—Edwin Mark- 
ham at White House Party—Library Exhibit of London 
Times—New York Times Gets Most Books. 

Novelist Opposes Book Censorship—English Excell at 
Writing Fiction—Brief Notes on Literature Abroad— 
Court Condemns Play as Obscene—Books on Religion 
at Public Library—Emerson Hough Leaves Fortune— 
Everett Dean Martin Writes on Religion—For Vaca- 
tion Reading. 

English Laureate May be the Last—College Acquires 
Palm-Leaf Book—Books Described as Peacemakers— 
London Introduced to Illinois Poets—Development of 
the Daily Press—O. Henry Spurned as Story Writer— 
Papini Cancels Trip to America. 

Thomas Hardy and the Nobel Award—To Publish 
Book of Local Verse—Cowboys Aroused to Defend 
Hough—Swift Has Article in Ethics Journal—Why 
Women Write the Best Novels—Popular Banana Song 
Had Classic Sources—Press Stopped to Kill Morley’s 
Pun. 

Books for Campers at the Chautauqua—Pornography 
in Modern Fiction—Announcement of Early Fall Books 
—How Do You Say Samuel ‘Pepys’?—Turkey to 
Create National Library—Germany Leads in Book Pro- 
duction—Medal Awarded for Sea Tales of Hawes— 
Bookplate Display at Public Library—Hardy Saw Tess 
Once in Flesh. 

Harvard Man Finds Old Chinese Books—How to 


Pronounce Names of Authors—Bookfellow Program | 
Draws Noted Authors—Athens Observes Byron Cen- | 
tenary—Publisher Explains About Best Sellers—Ignor- | 
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ance Found in High Places—Hymn for Airmen Sung 
in Calcutta—Indiana City Buys ‘Old Swimmin’ Hole.’ 

Poems Chosen for Local Anthology—Joseph Conrad 
Joins the Great Immortals—Saturday Review in Initial 
Issue—To Erect Statue of Guy de Maupassant—Would 
Bury Byron in Poet’s Corner—France Tells Story on 
Italian Writer—Poets of Illinois Lead the Nation. 

William Blake Now Popular in England—Ethnolo- 
gists Find Filipino Scrolls—Cobb’s Editorials in Book 
Form Now—How to Collect First Editions—Everett 
Dean Martin Has Another Book—D’Annunzio Fond 
of Strange Pets. 

Fifty-Dollar Prize Offered for Ballad—Shakespeare 
Plays Popular in Germany—Bookfellow Circle to Organ- 
ize Here—Edna Ferber Tells Story of So Big—Drink- 
water’s Name Pronounced as Spelled—Rare Books Found 
in Missouri Town—Posthumous Novel by Thomas Nel- 
son Page—Prizes Offered for Centennial History. 


The typographical appearance of the book 
page is an important consideration much neg- 
lected by literary editors. Mention has already 
been made of the necessity for uniformity in the 
headings and by-lines of reviews, and for variety 
in the page’s contents. The two sides of the page 
should be as nearly balanced as circumstances will 
allow. Although there should be headings below 
the fold, all large headings should be placed at or 
near the top of the page. A one-line box head, 
one or two columns wide, is suitable for reviews. 
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Headings for news stories on the book page may 
well be chosen from those used for news on other 
pages. In most cases it will be needless to exhaust 
the sizes and styles of front-page headline forms; 
two or three headings, used consistently, will be 
sufficient for the book page. Any radical change 
in typography should be made only after consul. 
tation with the foreman of the composing room. 

The literary editor should, of course, correct 
the proofs for his page, but should avoid making 
alterations in copy after the material is in type. 
To keep on good terms with the compositors, if 
for no other reason, he should get his copy in 
early, should see that it is free from typograph- 
ical and other errors, and should keep out of the 
composing room. 


VII 


Types of Reviews 


silin learning many other things, one 
MAlloften finds example more helpful 

Sithan precept. The reviewer’s prep- 
aration may well include the ob- 
servation and analysis of specimen reviews. While 
he has access, of course, to many current period- 
icals that contain reviews, there is some advantage 
in having in compact form a group of reviews that 
serve as examples of various types. 

In selecting those reproduced in this chapter, no 
attempt has been made to discover the best re- 
views of any particular period. Nor has there been 
any effort to represent the critics with the biggest 
names, or the most important review papers. 
These reviews were selected to represent various 
methods of criticism, such as the impressionistic 
and the judicial, and to illustrate the reviewing of 
diverse types of books, such as fiction, poetry, and 
biography. The reviews have been arranged ac- 
cording to the kinds of books with which they are 
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Mr. Anderson’s review serves as an extreme 
example of impressionistic criticism. The method 
is modified in Mr. Van Doren’s review, which 
happens to deal with romance instead of realism. 
In the next example, Miss Suckow skillfully uses 
the figure of the Unknown Soldier to give unity 
to her consideration of three novels, yet she is 
careful to indicate differences in the books, as well 
as points of likeness. 

While most critics were dismissing the Spoon 
River Anthology as a piece of literary garbage, 
Mr. Dell was among the few who recognized its 
importance. He refers to this review as “an ex- 
ample of the difficulty of a reviewer whose tastes 
as to form are naturally conservative but who 
can’t help being impressed by real stuff in any old 
(or new) form.’ Miss Monroe, dealing with a 
more subtle work, gives an analytic and sympa- 
thetic interpretation. 

Mr. Bradford, in his rather judicial review, 
writes more as a historian than as a dramatic 
critic. Because critics of the drama give nearly all 
their attention to theatrical productions, the re- 
viewing of published plays is perhaps the most 
neglected field of current literary criticism. 

Mr. Drinkwater, although himself the author 
of a play about Lincoln, is content to write here an 
impressionistic appreciation of Sandburg’s biog- 
raphy, without questioning the validity of Sand- 
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burg’s interpretation. In the inimitable and highly 
punctuated obituary that follows, Mr. Mencken 
wanders from his text to pay respect to several of 
his pet aversions, but nevertheless creates a defi- 
nite impression of the book under review. The re- 
vised version of this review, included in the fifth 
volume of Mr. Mencken’s Prejudices, is repro- 
duced here by special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers. 

Mr. Adler and Mr. Holmes handle without 
gloves certain books which irritate them, but do 
so without loss of temper. Mr. Clark, in a more 
journalistic review than most of those appearing 
in conservative monthlies, prefers not to risk a 
final judgment. Dealing with a rather baffling sub- 
ject, he is content to explain the author’s thesis 
and to suggest the importance of the book. A less 
hospitable review of this work may be found in 
the literary supplement of the London Times for 
December 23, 1926. 

Mr. Howe gives a thorough interpretation of 
his book, refusing to waste space upon trivial 
flaws. The opening paragraphs of his review are 
so unusually readable that the more pedestrian 
parts which follow suffer by comparison. The re- 
maining reviewers, like Mr. Mencken, find it ad- 
visable to introduce the reader not only to the 
book but also to the subject with which it deals. 
This method usually adds intrinsic value to the re- 
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view, especially when used by a critic whose 
knowledge of the particular subject has not been 
gained too largely from the book under review. 


DREISER 
BY SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
(The Saturday Review of Literature, January 9, 1926) 


AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY. By Theodore Dreiser. 


Boni and Liveright. Two volumes. 


Theodore Dreiser—what a man—what a huge figure 
on the American scene. There are certain American men 
I myself have met and am glad to have met, Mr. Dreiser, 
Henry Mencken, Clarence Darrow, Stark Young, Al- 
fred Kreymborg, Alfred Stieglitz, John Marin. There 
are a dozen others, all notable American men to me. 

America has many men of note just now, walking 
about, doing their work, helping to mold our minds. 
How clearly Dreiser stands out among them all. There 
will not be another like him here. He is to my mind 
the biggest, most important American of our times. As 
a writer the man is often crude, dull sometimes with 
unbelievable dulness, honest, tender. His tenderness is 
the finest thing of all. How can anyone—a writer like 
myself—help being sorry his tenderness does not run 
out more directly toward words? Surely the man 
does not love words as words. He is so often un- 
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believably brutal with them. I pick up this new, big 
novel of his, 42 American Tragedy, and on every page 
there are sentences that make me cringe, words that 
make me cringe. 

It is Christmas morning in New Orleans and I have 
been all morning reading Dreiser’s new novel and Amy 
Lowell’s John Keats—going from one to the other. They 
are both unfinished as I sit writing. What a fine sensual 
love of words in Miss Lowell. What a lack of it in 
Dreiser. But what corking American writers. American 
writing was never so fine as it is now. Do you believe 
with me that Mr. Theodore Dreiser is more respon- 
sible for that fact than any other American? I get it 
very keenly as I sit writing this article. Miss Lowell 
of Massachusetts—Dreiser of Indiana. 

In New Orleans—in the poorer section where I live— 
the neighbors all get drunk on Christmas. A drunken man, 
in sport, has just taken all his wife’s best clothes down 
into the yard and soused them in a washtub. Now she 
will have to stay home all day and take care of him. 
He laughs hoarsely. The wife laughs and swears. 

These are Dreiser’s kind of people—these in their 
grim and gay moments. Common Americans, undis- 
tinguished. What a lot of them. How the man Dreiser 
has loved and understood them. 

And yet look what the man does. Right at the be- 
ginning of his new big book—on page ten—read this. 
He is describing his hero’s father: 


To begin with, Asa Griffiths, the father, was one of those 
poorly integrated and correlated organisms, the product of an 
environment and a religious theory, but with no guiding or 
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mental insight of his own, yet sensitive and therefore highly 
emotional, and without any practical sense whatsoever. 


“No guiding or mental insight of his own.” Great 
God! One’s mind jumps away to other fellows of the 
ink-pots—say George Moore in the Brook Kerith, Stark 
Young’s jeweled clearness, Henry Mencken’s gay word 
rattling, Mr. Stuart Sherman’s solid prose. 

Plenty of word lovers in the world, loving words, 
slinging ink. But Dreiser isn’t one of them. If you look 
for word-love in his book you'll get left. Love of hu- 
man beings you'll find. It’s a finer attribute in the end. 
Lay your Dreiser book over against the book of any of 
the modern “‘smarties’ among our writers and you'll 
understand. You'll understand also why all men here who 
care about writing care so much for Dreiser. 

You go on for endless pages of dulness with Dreiser, 
like walking on the prairies, say of the Dakotas or in the 
desert country, endless piling up of heavy cumbersome 
sentences, something level and low, with a dreary same- 
ness you think at first will drive you mad. 

If you think you are going to escape Dreiser by realiz- 
ing he can be dull you are mistaken. He'll get you 
in the end. Buy this book and read it all. Don’t be 
finicky. It will reward you as every book of Dreiser’s 
always does. You'll never get the beauty of the prairies 
or the desert by being mincing and finicky. They are 
beautiful. So is Dreiser and his work. You have to pay 
for beauty. Pay for it in Dreiser by going right on 
through with him. Take along water, bread, and wine. 
Prepare for a journey you'll never forget. Take a day 
off, two days, a week. Go up into the country for a 
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week-end alone—take Dreiser’s two volumes with you on 
a train journey. Find out, once for all, the difference 
between a human flesh and blood, male man, full of real 
tenderness for life, and the smarties, the word slingers, 
the clever fellows, the nasty cock-sure half men of the 
writing world. 

All that Dreiser misses in feeling for words, sentences, 
the page of the book, he pours out into tenderness for 
people. He goes with his people into every little detail 
of their lives. The drama grows slowly bigger and 
bigger. A Dreiser book—Dreiser’s people—you never 
forget. That’s a lot. That’s everything. That’s what 
makes Dreiser what he is—the most important Amer- 
ican writing. More than that—the most important man 
writing English. 

Pll not go on any more about Dreiser’s bad sentences. 
You'll find them on every page of his book like sage 
brush on the desert. You go around anywhere in America 
where men and women who care about writing get to- 
gether and you'll hear the same thing. Everyone begins 
by speaking of the terrible sentences of Dreiser. Then’ 
they speak of other things for a time and come back to 
the man Dreiser. Tenderness creeps into voices. Every 
writing man and woman in America who really cares 
about writing loves this man. And it isn’t Dreiser, the 
human social being, they love. He keeps himself to him- 
self, is that odd thing among writers, a truly modest 
man. What other American writers love is Theodore 
Dreiser the writer as he is in An American Tragedy, 
with all of his sins on his head, just as he always is. 

I am not going to try to talk of these two new volumes 
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in detail. Frankly I haven’t had time to read them enough 
for that and I won’t be hurried. And anyway, you can’t 
get at Dreiser that way. Buy and read An American 
Tragedy. Stand the two volumes upon your shelves. An 
American library without Dreiser complete is just no 
library at all—at least not an American library. 

It comes to this—that the great human tenderness 
of Dreiser, that has got into his work in spite of his 
word heaviness, is in 4n American Tragedy. There is 
no smartness, no cleverness. There is just the man we 
American writers love and respect above all other writ- 
ing artists here—the biggest man we’ve had. And that’s 
enough. 

Get and read An American Tragedy for yourself if 
you have any feeling for American writing. That’s all 
I can say. 


UNDER STAINED GLASS 
BY CARL VAN DOREN 


(The New York Herald Tribune Books, 
August 23, 1925) 


FIRECRACKERS, By Carl Van Vechten. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 


“I write about what I know,” says Gareth Johns, late 
of The Tattooed Countess but now reappearing in Fire- 
crackers, “in the way I feel about it. It doesn’t seem 
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to occur to the crowd that it is possible for an author 
to believe that life is largely without excuse, that if 
there is a God he conducts the show aimlessly, if not, 
indeed, maliciously, that men and women run around 
automatically seeking escapes from their troubles and 
outlets for their lusts. The crowd is still more incensed 
when an author who believes these things refuses to 
write about them seriously.” 

“Don’t you,” asks Campaspe Lorillard, late of The 
Blind Bow-Boy, “find it rather absurd to write books 
about the futility of life?” 

“Not at all,” Gareth explains. “I write my books to 
prove how futile life is in a vain effort to forget how 
futile it is.” 

Those philosophers who hold, with Thomas Aquinas, 
that art belongs to the realm of action rather than of 
contemplation, will observe that though the doctrine of 
Gareth Johns is heretical his conduct is orthodox. What- 
ever he thinks or says, he goes on acting, much as he 
might do if he regarded his actions as important. So Mr. 
Van Vechten, for whom Gareth Johns is here a mouth- 
piece, produces one amusing novel after another. They 
deny that human life by itself means anything in par- 
ticular, but they exhibit it as meaning, when artfully 
rearranged, a great deal. 

This is, of course, another way of saying that Mr. 
Van Vechten writes romances. It signifies nothing that he 
never goes to Tahiti or to Ruritania. lowa or Manhattan 
is enough for his purposes. In each of these neighbor- 
hoods, among the many common flowers which abound 
there, he finds numerous strange ones. These, with a 
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smiling and perverse art, he brings together, plants in 
unexpected patterns, and grows under glass. But it is 
stained glass. The stain in the glass is what confuses or 
vexes the laymen and blunt gardeners who object that the 
spectacle outrages nature. So it does. But Mr. Van 
Vechten belongs with those who hold that nature is fair 
game. Daisies bore him. Orchids comfort him. He neg- 
lects the daisies and tends the orchids according to his 
fancy. 

His fancy can be wayward, but so, Firecrackers proves, 
can it be austere. It introduces to the milieu of The Blind 
Bow-Boy, peopled with characters from that novel and 
from Peter Whiffle and The Tattooed Countess, the 
figures of Gunnar O’Grady, brother of Zimbule, who is 
publicly an acrobat but privately a faun. He has been 
brought up as nearly without parents and society as is 
biologically possible. He is beautiful, muscular, and de- 
tached. He touches the world of Campaspe Lorillard at 
the oddest spots. Wherever he touches it he disturbs it by 
his naturalness. But if he touches it, it touches him. Grad- 
ually he is subdued from his orphaned independence. Love 
finally snares him and trips him into the vortex of 
humanity. 

There is something terribly final, too, about the fate 
of the Countess Nattatorini. Goya never drew a more 
ghastly picture than the one in which the Countess, de- 
serted by all her charms but still tortured by the habit of 
desire, rouges her dying cheeks in the hope that she may 
stir the priest who comes to absolve her. She has sinned 
the sin, to use theological language, of living too much 


in company—the company of one amorous male or an- | 


| 
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other. She pays for her sin by dying alone. It seems a dis- 
couraging harvest. 

Firecrackers is a book of harvests. Paul Moody has be- 
come so bored by the fat, rich wife who endows him that 
he turns to business to escape her. How deftly her argu- 
ments parody the arguments of all the solid men who 
have thought that it was a reflection upon them for their 
idle wives to seek the same escape! Laura Everest, by one 
of the ironies of eugenics, cherishes in her respectable nest 
a disturbing daughter, Consuelo, who at ten has about 
Ecclesiastes’s illusions and about Lucullus’s plain tastes. 
How the gilded baby Consuelo parodies all the cynical 
ladies from Dodo to Mrs. Viveash! Even Campaspe Loril- 
lard has incurred a nemesis. Her son Basil turns out to 
be of the breed of Fauntleroy. Yet Campaspe bears her 
fate better than any one else in the book. She is, it may be 
guessed, Mr. Van Vechten’s darling among his charac- 
ters. Of all of them she has the freest mind, and uses it 
most freely. She expects the least of life, and thereby gets 
the most. 

Is it because Mr. Van Vechten’s fancy is really less 
wayward than austere that his austerest novel is, so far, 
his best ? Something, at least, makes it so. It may be prac- 
tice. He is still at times merely facetious, as in certain 
passages devoted to Mrs. Humphry Pollanger’s party. 
His sly pedantries do not always hit their humorous mark. 
But for the most part his technique is now well in hand. 
He has hit upon a world in which his imagination moves 

easily. He has invented a language which is his and no 
- one else’s. He has served notice that he claims the right 
- to vary the fare which from time to time he sets forth. 
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Within the limits of his interests, which means also his 
capacities, almost anything may be henceforth expected of 
him. 


THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 
BY RUTH SUCKOW 
(The Tanager, November, 1926) 


DRUMS. By James Boyd. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

SAMUEL DRUMMOND. By Thomas Boyd. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

CLOUD CUCKOO LAND. By Naomi Mitchison. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Two of these three novels are closely related in sub- 
ject matter as well as in the curious similarity of their 
titles and the names of their authors. The first is the story 
of an American farmer boy who became a soldier in the 
Revolutionary army, the second the story of a country 
youth in pioneer Ohio who fought on the Union side in 
the Civil War. The third novel seems at first glance to be 
widely separated from the other two in time, setting and 
authorship. Its hero is a young man from one of the Greek 
islands at the end of the Peloponnesian war, and its writer 
is an Englishwoman. Nevertheless, there is a likeness in 
material and viewpoint among the three which unites 
them and which is highly suggestive of the trend in the 
treatment of the historical novel. | 

The hero of each of these books is essentially the same 
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man. He is a simple and thoroughly unimportant youth, 
almost a backwoods youth in fact, living in a place remote 
from the local center of civilization of his day, and yet 
inevitably drawn into its events, of which war is the chief. 
In each case, the angle of consideration and the method 
of presentation is virtually the same—that of the realiza- 
tion of far-reaching events through the realization of 
their effect upon the individual existence of an average 
human being. It is the opposite of the panoramic method 
of the novels of Sienkiwitcz. These events are seen, not 
from some high point of vantage, but from the standpoint 
of a man lost in the shuffle. 

All three novels deal with war, and from a slowly 
formed, thoughtful, unpartisan viewpoint. All three 
reach much the same conclusion. The hero does not 
gloriously offer up his life, a willing sacrifice upon the 
altar of his country. Instead he is drawn into the conflict 
reluctantly, from obscure and seemingly trivial reasons, 
and he comes out of it simply to find that he as an in- 
dividual has lost ground and has just that much handicap 
to carry. This is a conclusion, to be sure, reached by a 
majority of the novels and short stories which were the 
immediate and bitter fruit of the World War; but here it 
is pushed back to conflicts around which the haze and 
glitter of history has gathered. 

Drums is the most conventional story of the three. It 
contains the usual carefully quaint “characters” of the old 
Revolutionary romance—the old woodsman, the hard- 
drinking, hard-swearing, hard-riding, but gold-hearted 

_ young Sir Nicholas (thrown in as a sop to the sensibilities 
_ of the mother country), the false aristocratic Tory hero- 
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ine who tries to beguile our bluff hero and the simple true 
neighbor lass whom—he discovers with astonishment in 
the last chapter—he has always loved. But its setting is 
pleasantly off the track of hackneyed colonial fiction, in 
the woods of South Carolina. The old spread-eagle pa- 
triotism is lacking. The hero must go back to his farm 
without the personal blessing of Washington at the end. 

Mr. Thomas Boyd, in Samuel Drummond, employs 
none of the old Civil War clap-trap. The theme of his 
book is better clarified than that of Drums. It is done in a 
sober maturity of mood and with a style thoroughly 
home-spun to match its subject matter. It is pitched, in 
fact, in almost too low a key, even more than the scene 
demands. Its characters are drawn firmly but with too 
dull a lead-pencil. There is just one touch of spice in the 
whole sober record: the sharp reply of old Mrs. Samuel 
Drummond, when to the complaints of her husband over 
their having lost all for which they have worked, she re- 
torts, “I guess we’ve got ourselves!’’ It is the end of the 
novel, a canny and delightful end, a little flick of the whip 
at the close of a long plodding journey. And, Mrs. Drum- 
mond—very true! 

Mrs. Mitchison’s novel seems to me by far the most 
poetic, absorbing and profound of the three. There is an 
intensity of feeling in this quietly told story that is lack- 
ing in the others. Perhaps its chief freshness lies in the | 
vitality of its women. They are living beings, not simply | 
adjuncts—mother, sweetheart or wife—of a hero. Their | 
personal lives are as relentlessly moulded by the events 
and necessities of the time as his, and aside from the grief | 
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of sending a husband or lover to war and the joy of wel- 
coming him back in the end. The power and the weakness 
of the civilization of Greece is shown quite as profoundly 
through the effect upon its women of the custom of ex- 
posing unwanted babies and through the stringencies 
binding the long romanticised Spartan mother, as through 
accounts of battles, conspiracies and political upheavals. 
The life of the novel is rounded out by the depth of its 
comprehension of the fireside as well as of state. Beyond 
the revelation of the effect of war upon the common 
soldier (which is, I think, more firmly accomplished in 
Samuel Drummond) there is a deep perception of the 
twistings of the individual lives of both men and women 
by the customs, laws and necessities of a nation, a conflict 
and an age. 

These novels are not, of course, without precedent in 
historical fiction. Tolstoi years ago stripped the glitter 
from the realities of war in War and Peace, giving his 
novel at the same time a Napoleonic setting. Sigrid Und- 
set’s great medieval trilogy of the life of Kristin Lavrans- 
datter subordinates historical setting to human life and 
reveals a woman of even the middle ages as an actual 
human being rather than a decoration. In our country, we 
have The Red Badge of Courage to shine out above the 
dreadful rubbish of Revolutionary and Civil War ro- 
mances. But such books as these were lonely works of 
genius and not the common fruit of a shared experience. 

Drums, Samuel Drummond, and Cloud Cuckoo Land, 
all published within the same literary decade, reveal a 
shifting of historical interest from personages to a mere 
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person—a hitherto almost unconsidered participant. The 
hero of each of these three novels, is in fact, the unknown 
soldier. They have their roots in at least two of the great 
novels mentioned, in the realistic fiction as a whole, in the 
World War as an immediate cause. But the roots go 
deeper than that. 

In American life, these novels by James Boyd and 
Thomas Boyd are further evidence of the present effort 
to reconsider and re-value our past in a spirit of cool- 
minded maturity, as seen in such different yet analogous 
books as James Truslow Adams’ The Founding of New 
England, Claude G. Bowers’ Jefferson and Hamilton, 
and Thomas Beers’ The Mauve Decade. 

Our historical fiction has, in general, followed a child- 
ish pattern. Drums, written twenty years ago, might have 
had for its hero a dashing young colonial aristocrat who 
rode around the country with Paul Revere, dumped the 
first package of tea into Boston harbor, stood with the 
embattled farmers and fired the shot heard round the 
world, went barefooted in the snow of Valley Forge, 
took a turn on the sea with John Paul Jones, made friends 
with Burke and Fox in London, crossed the Delaware 
with Washington, and after leading his fair Dorothy at 
the end to receive the solemn blessing of the Father of 
his Country, retired with her to his Virginia estate where 
both were welcomed with rejoicing by his faithful blacks. | 
Samuel Drummond, instead of being a hard-working mar- | 
ried man and a father, would have appeared as a hand- | 
some Union soldier of the best Massachusetts lineage. | 
Forced by the necessities of war to search the fine old 
Southern mansion where the two proud Southern gentle- 
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men have hidden their Confederate son and brother in the 
clothes press, he would first have seen the haughty South- 
ern beauty who is destined to appear at all crises of the 
novel, scorching him with her scorn and binding up his 
wounds with glorious innate womanliness, until in the 
end her high spirit is chastened and both retire with the 
tearful blessing of Lincoln. The war, in Samuel Drum- 
mond and Drums, is something more than the means of 
endowing the heroes with charming wives. 

It should be natural enough that such an interest in 
the average man of his time should exist in a professed 
democracy and inform its writing. It is even more sug- 
gestive that the shining veils of traditional illusion should 
be removed from Greece in its glory, its women revealed 
as neither goddesses nor meek household saints, and an 
unknown soldier chosen for its hero—and this is done 
by the hand of an Englishwoman steeped in the sacred 
classic tradition. In the faulty and distorted, but illumi- 
nating, mirror of fiction this leveling process has long been 
visible. The past has been the last to yield its glamor 
of distance, while Greece with its Helen was a stronghold 
seemingly impregnable. 

No one of these novels is in itself a great achievement, 
although all three are well-done, two are excellent, and 
one is thoughtful, poetic and passionate far beyond the 
run of even excellent fiction. But they are more valuable 
gifts than wreaths laid with ceremony upon the grave 
of the unknown soldier. They show that he has touched 
not only the quickly shifting emotions of his time, but that 
he has at last been taken into the minds of people and 
received their sober consideration in thought. 
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SPOON RIVER PEOPLE 
BY FLOYD DELL 
(The New Republic, April 17, 1915) 


SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY. By Edgar Lee 
Masters. The Macmillan Company. 


It is laid up as a charming fault against many if not 
most poets that they are chiefly interested in themselves. 
It has been a fault easy to forgive, because in dealing 
with materials so accessible—their own ideas and emo- 
tions, reminiscences and desires—they have been able 
to put all their poetic energy, which would otherwise 
have been largely expended in wondering about other 
people’s lives, into sweeter music and more perfect words. 
We cannot but love the Herricks who in every age walk 
incuriously among their neighbors, meditating the dulcet 
fall of a line describing their favorite blossoms and their 
private brooks. 

But when the poet appears who cannot but see in the 
faces of men and women the half-confessed secrets of 
pride and passion, who cannot but observe and reflect 
upon the course of their loves and hatreds, and who if he 
searches his own heart does so to discover what these 
other people are like—when such a poet appears, we mix 
our affectionate admiration with a deeper respect. For if 
we seek in his pictures, as we are said to seek instinctively 
in all literature, for our own likeness, we find it mirrored 
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against a more significant background, moving to sterner 
and more ironic destinies. It is for that reason that we 
concede to such poetry, almost against our preferences, 
the title “great.” 

And it is for that reason that we are likely to find a 
strange impressiveness, akin to greatness, in the Spoon 
River Anthology of Edgar Lee Masters. It is the work of 
a man who has seen much of life with curious eyes, 
brooded upon its subtle and ironic patterns, and traced 
those patterns for us with grave candor. It is a book 
which, whether one likes it or not, one must respect. 

There are excellent reasons for disliking the Spoon 
River Anthology. For one thing, it is couched in free 
verse which many will find harsh and unmelodious. For 
another, its language is curt and factual often to the point 
of baldness, and is almost entirely lacking not merely in 
rhetorical adornments but in the imaginative and atmos- 
pheric use of words. It is indeed almost wanting in the 
ordinary properties of verse—though here and there a 
beautiful cadence, a striking simile, or a richly imaginative 
phrase appears, like a rose suddenly flowering out of one 
of those stone-fences that shoulder their way between raw- 
furroughed New England fields. 

But in this curt, undemonstrative language there is set 
forth the history of an Illinois town, its lives, its passions, 
its aspirations, its failures. Sordid and splendid, pathetic 
and obscene, the life of Spoon River reveals itself. The 
way in which Mr. Masters has put this life before us is 
in a series of epitaphs—such epitaphs as were never carved 
on any gravestone. Sometimes it is as though the dead, 
with the clear light of perfect understanding flooding in 
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upon their still warm passions, spoke for the first time 
truly of their lives. But for the most part these speaking 
shades still keep their old illusions, and are what they 
were in life save in one thing only: they look back and 
not forward. Quietly or with a shadowy anger, tenderly 
or ironically, but always briefly, they tell of themselves, 
adding their tag of ghostly wisdom, or some message to 
the living, or some comment on the world that still wags 
on. 

Of all these dead, Hod Putt is perhaps the least wise, 
the most prosaic. But as the book, after an introductory 
poem, starts with him, let us do likewise: 


Here I lie close to the grave, 

Of old Old Bill Piersol, 

Who grew rich trading with the Indians, and who 
Afterwards took the bankrupt law 

And emerged from it richer than ever. 

Myself grown tired of toil and poverty 

And beholding how Old Bill and others grew in wealth, 
Robbed a traveler one night near Proctor’s Grove, 
Killing him unwittingly while doing so, 

For which I was tried and hanged, 

Which was my way of going into bankruptcy. 

Now we who took the bankrupt law in our respective ways 
Sieep peacefully side by side. 


But that is only the beginning. We are presently to 
hear the story of Old Bill Piersol, and of the judge who 
sentenced Hod Putt; of the judge’s son and daughter, 
and of those they loved; of the village puritan, who is in- 
dignant that lovers’ kisses should be exchanged over his 
grave; of the saloonkeeper that was put out of business 
by the puritan; of the men who found happiness in drink, 
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and their wives; of the preacher, and the village atheist ; 
of the girl who ran away from home, and the one who 
came back to her father’s house to nurse an old grief; of 
those who loved books, and had visions; of those who beat 
life at her game, and those whom life cheated. 

Gradually the story of Spoon River takes shape in one’s 
mind. Figures pass and repass, seen from the angle of this 
man or that woman. Secrets are revealed. The whole life 
of the community in thought and action, high intention 
and tawdry accident, is unrolled. The feeling that we are 
in touch with actuality comes to compensate for the in- 
tensity and beauty which we are accustomed to expect as 
the knock to which we open our sympathies. Against these 
emotions, so bluntly and yet so truly represented, we feel 
that we have no right to shut our hearts: 


DOC HILL 


I went up and down the streets 

Here and there by day and night 

Through all the hours of the night caring for the poor who 
were sick. 

Do you know why? 

My wife hated me, my son went to the dogs. 

And I turned to the people and poured out my love to them. 

Sweet it was to see the crowds about the lawns on the day of 
my funeral, 

And hear them murmur their love and sorrow. 

But oh, dear God, my soul trembled, scarcely able 

To hold to the railing of the new life, 

When I saw Em Stanton behind the oak tree 

At the grave, 

Hiding herself and her grief. 
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And at the end one has not only been made to respond 
to the varying passions of these people of Spoon River, but 
has been cast under the spell of the author’s own attitude 
toward life, which is deeply ironic. If we share, as most 
of us do, the cheerful American romanticism about life, a 
romanticism in which the disturbing fact of death can- 
not be said to have any place, it is something of a triumph 
for the author’s art to have made us feel, even if only for 
a little while, that it is toward death that life leads, and 
that this is the final secret of life. 

Whether the art of this book has any relation to the 
art of poetry is a delicate question. The theory of free 
verse has been expounded of late with obscure precision 
by the professors of unacademic art, and its rules laid 
down with enthusiastic severity. One would not like to 
contradict them, and still less would one desire to re- 
pudiate, even in the interest of such a work as this one, the 
honorable tradition of verbal beauty and intensity in 
poetry. It is perhaps more profitable to consider whether 
the author’s point of view is not in one respect a serious 
limitation. Every artist is entitled to his own philosophy. 
But in reading the Spoon River Anthology one feels that 
its author’s high ironic attitude toward life cuts him off 
from appreciation of what is perhaps the most funda- 
mental and characteristic thing in America—a humorous 
faith, a comedic courage, a gay and religious confidence in 
the goodness of things. A poet immersed in this American 
romanticism would give a more complete account of 
American life; and would be perhaps the better phi- 
losopher. 
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A MODERN AGONIST 
BY HARRIET MONROE 
(Poetry, February, 1926) 


TWO LIVES. By William Ellery Leonard. B. W. 
Huebsch. 

TUTANKHAMEN AND AFTER. By William El- 
lery Leonard. B. W. Huebsch. 


The story in Two Lives—of a marriage destroyed by 
madness and suicide—would be full of pitfalls for an un- 
wary artist. The slightest touch of insincerity or senti- 
mentality, the slightest lapse from a simple straightfor- 
ward narrative style, would spoil the tragic dignity of the 
poem. That Mr. Leonard has avoided such pitfalls, that 
he has told his bitter story without a hint of cheapness or 
melodrama, without once slipping out of tone or key, and 
carried it moreover on a majestically rising tide to a 
powerful climax, proves him a poet of noble inspiration 
and quite exceptional quality of style. 

The story is told in about two hundred stanzas of four- 
teen lines: sonnets, if you will, but with much variety in 
the arrangement of rhymes and a wilful disloyalty to cer- 
tain other conventions of the form. This free flowing 
movement of cadences and consonances as variable as 
water saves the form from monotony, and carries the 
reader along with unconscious attention to the story. 

Yet the technique is extremely adroit—and on the 
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whole recognizably modern, in spite of an occasional 
archaism like “did prop,” or “vagrant fancies wild.” As 
a proof of unusual skill in handling, one might point to 
the author’s parenthetical repetitions, which give the fine 
effect of a refrain without its studied exactness; for ex- 
ample, the stanza from page 21, in which the narrator is 
trying to reconcile himself to the news that his adored 
betrothed was once insane: 


And yet my reason still did prop my feet: 

“Love that restored her from the undertow, 

If it still watches, still shall keep her so” 

(If it still watches!) Or: “Her sister’s sweet 
Friendship will join with me” (will join with me!) 
Or: “From all stress she shall be guarded—she, 
My gentle wife” (be guarded from all stress!) 
“And live the peace of a Tuscan nunnery” 

(And live the peace!) Or: “Love has been no less 
New vigor for myself” (new vigor—yes!) 

Or still: “This risk is manhood’s challenge—you 
From selfish years now rise with work to do, 

Of noble service” (noble service!)—Time 

Yields me but mocking echoes... and a rhyme. 


Thus one may take Mr. Leonard’s technical competence 
for granted. A little introductory roughness leads on to 
the lyric melancholy of the beginnings of love, the veiled 
fear-swept joy of the betrothal and marriage, the tragic 
agony of the climax, and finally the exquisite sadness of 
the “Indian Summer” epilogue. Except that the third 
part drags a little and brings in episodes irrelevant to the 
theme, one finds little to criticize in the way the story is 
told. 

We have a few precedents in English, a few other con- 
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fessional narrations of souls in agony, some of them souls 
agonizing in love. The Ancient Mariner is one, the 
Rubaiyat is another, Modern Love a third, The Hound of 
Heaven” a fourth—and so on. Mr. Leonard is not such 
a phrase-maker as the authors of these; in reading his 
poem one is rarely startled by the magic flash of mem- 
orable and quotable lines. But in cumulative richness of 
tragic beauty and passionate intensity of emotion, Two 
Lives is not unworthy to stand with these. If Mr. Leonard 
has not quite Coleridge’s swift lyric fire, or Fitzgerald’s 
humor-lit philosophy, or Meredith’s psychological sub- 
tlety, or Thompson’s burning faith, he has, to a greater 
degree than any of these, a resolute acceptance of life’s 
commonplaces, and a proud recognition of the miracle 
when fate’s legerdemain changes the commonplace into 
the magnificent. 

It is said that we live in a jazz age; that we Americans 
are a humor-scarred people, episodic, half-hearted—in- 
capable of taking life seriously, of experiencing profound 
agony or supreme joy. Well, here is a poem which chal- 
lenges that accusation. Here we have man’s nobility in 
modern attire, set against a modern city and landscape, but 
contending, like C&dipus of old, with fates whose malig- 
nity began before he was born. If these present-day lovers 
seem less heroic than the marble figures of A‘schylus or 
the fantastic seer of Coleridge’s dream, it may be that our 
scientific prejudices carry us too far, that we analyze mad- 
ness and agony into an affair of the nerves instead of the 
soul, and lead human passion into a clinic instead of a 
temple. Is there a cure for all the hideous ills that flesh 
and the spirit are heir to? Is there a way out of the darkest 
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pit? Such a poem as Mr. Leonard’s denies that there is, 
and restores to human agony its rights. And it may re- 
mind us, if we think twice, that the penalty ease accepts 
complacently is shallowness. 

Two Lives is so much more important than anything 
else Mr. Leonard has written or is likely to write that 
his lesser poems suffer by comparison. Yet the book whose 
title-poem is Tutankhamen contains the beautiful epi- 
logue of Two Lives, and a few fine poems corollary to its 
tragic story. Some of these were in Poetry for January, 
1924, and the epilogue is in The New Poetry. From Two 
Lives it would be impossible to quote here a passage long 
enough to be fairly representative. 


DRINKWATER’S LEE 
BY GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


(The Literary Review of the New York Evening Post, 
September 8, 1923) 


ROBERT E. LEE. By John Drinkwater. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


It is difficult to build a play about a silent hero. You 
could slip an infinity of words into the legal mouth of 
Lincoln and no harm done. It is natural to think of Mary 
Stuart as babbling like an April brook. Even Cromwell 
learned early to disguise his profound and subtle thought 
under an abundance of more or less intelligible language. 
But Lee—! Lee could always find words to convey what 
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he meant simply and forcibly. But he was restrained and 
guarded in the use of them—sought the safety of formal 
and conventional phrase, whether in speaking or writ- 
ing. He preferred to express himself in action; and while 
this is essentially drama, the action of a great general, 
working through long campaigns and complicated bat- 
tles, is not easy to convey upon the stage. 

To put a historical figure in a drama you must either 
invent speech for him or select carefully and appropriately 
from his own recorded words or rely upon the descrip- 
tion of others. Mr. Drinkwater uses all these methods 
skilfully and effectively. Still, it is noticeable how little 
use he aN pt ape a less_in 
proportion than with Stuart or with Jackson. And this 
is just the effect of that distinguishing silence of Lee, 
which did not in the least prevent his being a great sol- 
dier or a great man, rather helped in both characters, but 
does tend to unfit him for dramatic purposes. 

To one who appreciates the immense difficulties which 
Mr. Drinkwater has to deal with in these historical dram- 
atizations, made upon subjects so near home and so 
familiar, the study of his processes is curious. In the Lee 
he has used an extraordinary simplification. At the very 
beginning of the play he establishes his background by a 
few deft scenes suggesting the great principles involved 
in the struggle and indicating the sectional and national 
passions personified in the chief combatants. He even ven- 
tures the daring device of placing Lee in the midst of a 
dancing party at Arlington when he makes his great de- 
cision, thus implying the social spirit of the South, its 
easy nonchalance in combination with the most ready and 
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desperate bravery, and also the impossibility of foresee- 
ing the terrible catastrophe which gives ironic significance 
to a world dancing on the brink of an abyss. 

But after this intimation of larger interests the play 
becomes individual and personal, far more so than the 
Lincoln. There is the distant thunder of great battles, 
the dim echo of martial uproar; but for the most part 
the action is confined to Lee himself and a few major and 
minor personages about him, and the reader or spectator 
is left to divine the working of huge forces underneath 
the direct and simple dramatic surface. Oddly enough, 
the supreme climax of Gettysburg is hardly even men- 
tioned. And one can readily appreciate the difficulty of 
getting such a complex affair even suggested upon the 
stage. Still, it is so vital to the understanding of Lee that 
one almost looks for the attempt. Instead, after the prep- 
aration of the main action by the early scenes the chief 
figures are crystallized by a vivid portrayal of the Pen- 
insula battles. Then the climax is obtained by a rather 
low-pitched scene between Lee and Davis, in which the 
General pleads for some effort towards peace, while the 
President passionately refuses, the conflict culminating in 
the news of the death of Jackson. Then the Wilderness 
episodes, with the death of Stuart, led the way to the 
final downfall at Petersburg. But it seems as if the dram- 
atist was embarrassed by his former full treatment of 
the surrender in Lincoln. Here he passes over it com- 
pletely and ends with Lee’s parting order to the Army 
of Northern Virginia. 

Considering the difficulties, Mr. Drinkwater has been 
admirably successful in the delineation of Lee himself. 
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As a character he holds his own in the play against the 
picturesqueness of Stuart and the rugged quaintness of 
Jackson, holds his own, and even dominates them com- 
pletely; and for a hero handicapped by silence this is 
something of an achievement. There are a few false notes, 
as there were in the portrayal of Lincoln. I can hardly 
imagine Lee indulging in such subtle reflections as, “War 
is the anger of bewildered peoples in front of questions 
that they can’t answer,” or, as to the necessity and no- 
bility of sacrifice for a cause the weakness of which you 
are well aware of: “A tragic mystery. But inescapable. 
And a mystery not without beauty, strangely not without 
it.” These are the comments of a Falkland, not a Lee. 
Nor do I believe that Lee would have said: “To take that 
hill tomorrow will be to send our men through hell.” 
But Mr. Drinkwater has certainly succeeded in convey- 
ing a good deal of the grandeur of one of the grandest 
figures in American history—all things considered, per- 
haps the grandest. You feel the power in infinite patience, 
the magnificent energy under more magnificent control; 
above all, the high combination of simplicity and 
dignity, the untroubled innate spiritual aristocracy, cou- 
pled with the most perfect democracy the world has ever 
seen in the absolute forgetfulness of self for the service 
of others. 

And I am curious to see the effect of the play when 
acted. It must touch the South; that goes without saying. 
But will audiences in New York and Boston and San 
Francisco be carried away by the abstract scene between 
Lee and Davis and the long dictation of a general order 
which brings about the close? If they are, it will be a 
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high tribute to the infectious influence of simple eleva- 
tion of spirit and the complete sacrifice of self in a great 
cause. 


AN AMERICAN EPIC 
BY JOHN DRINKWATER 
(The Saturday Review of Literature, March 27, 1926) 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: The Prairie Years. By Carl 
Sandburg. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Mr. Sandburg’s is a big book: big in a literal sense. And 
the practised reader of big books finds that he can gener- 
ally measure the quality of a work after covering the first 
few pages, or at most a chapter or two. He may have to 
wait until the end before he knows whether or not he 
agrees with general conclusions and whether the govern- 
ing design has been fitly carried out, but early in his peru- 
sal he knows, or thinks he knows, whether there is dis- 
tinction or fumbling. Mr. Sandburg’s d4braham Lincoln 
should warn him against any such agreeable securities. 
In less than twenty pages, two impressions have asserted 
themselves. This is obviously a book, we feel, created out 
of long and patient love; that is well, and the impression 
remains, as we shall see. But also we are from time to 
time, even in twenty pages, brought up short in our ap- 
preciation by such passages as this of Lincoln’s mother 
before he was born: “And the smell of wild crab-apple 
blossom, and the low crying of all wild things, came keen 
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that summer to the nostrils of Nancy Hanks.” Is it pos- 
sible, we ask ourselves, that the bleak poet of Chicago 
can really be falling to this romantic frippery? And then 
as we read on we find ourselves confronted by a very 
strange problem of style. For page by page, as such notes 
recur, we find that this is not romantic frippery at all, 
but a quite sincere, and cumulatively very touching re- 
version of a mind, closely disciplined in an almost savage 
candor, to a natural grace and leniency of sentiment. Con- 
fronted by epic character or action, we find, this least 
compromising of realists can stand up and prophesy with 
revivalist fervor. And the arresting thing, so genuine is 
the reality behind his voluble moods, is that he can make 
this rhetoric a natural modulation of his style. At first 
we suspect that crab-apple blossom and crying of the wild 
things; but very soon we are convinced that they are 
conceived in an utter simplicity of faith, that they are a 
complement to the concrete, direct contacts that account 
for the more familiar aspect of Mr. Sandburg’s manner, 
and we remain so convinced to the end. In such passages 
he uses what is perhaps the most dangerous of all figures 
in writing, and as one follows another at appointed inter- 
vals we are persuaded that he uses it with entire success. 

Mr. Sandburg has been at this work for half a life- 
time; it runs to nearly a thousand large and closely 
printed pages. A brief review can do no more than sug- 
gest something of the effect produced by a careful reading. 
The story covers the years from Lincoln’s birth in 1809 
until the time when he left Springfield for Washington 
in 1860. It is more than a biography of Lincoln in those 
years, it is a minutely elaborated study of the environ- 
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ment in which he grew up and matured, of the social, 
political, and natural forces that went to the shaping of 
his character, and of the far-reaching and profoundly 
significant implications of that character itself. It is, in 
fact, a comprehensive survey of the development, at once 
romantic and stark, of middle western America, with 
Illinois as the centre of the action. 

Mr. Sandburg’s method is a daring one. At first it may 
scem that his narrative has little or no consecutive design. 
His way is to present a scene, a social order, the shaping 
of ideals in political conflict, or the play of individual 
character, by means of a rapid succession of images and 
anecdotes. To read a few pages only of his book would 
inevitably be to feel that while these impressions separ- 
ately were effective enough, they were not very strictly 
selected or combined to a fixed purpose. But to read on is 
to discover, again, that this view is wrong, and that Mr. 
Sandburg is using his means steadily to the accomplish- 
ment of an elaborately conceived work of art. To make a 
personal confession, I am a very slow reader, and having 
in my time absorbed some dozens of volumes about Lin- 
coln I never expected to be beguiled by Mr. Sandburg 
or anyone else into reading another thousand pages on the 
matter. But I began to read these volumes and found 
thenceforth that there was no escape, and I have gone 
on to the end with a growing admiration for a work that 
slowly reveals itself not only as big in compass but as 
absorbing in conception and achievement. Chapter by 
chapter—there are a hundred and sixty-eight of them— 
Mr. Sandburg convinces us of his skill in handling im- 
mense masses of detail. Pioneer life, the spread of popu- 
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lation and the assembling of races, the progress of 
agriculture and industry, finance and the railroads, the 
ramifications of slavery and abolition, the courage, the 
disasters and the subtleties of personality, the loneliness 
and the horizons of a new nation, the drama of men and 
women looking westward into the wilderness and east- 
ward to old civilization, the quarrels of politicians and 
the visiofis of statesmen, all these and countless other 
circumstances Mr. Sandburg marshals with the industry 
and the intuition of genius. And always governing this 
patient and absorbing argument is the figure of Lincoln, 
realized here as I believe it has never been realized be- 
fore, the creation of a perfect blending of historical 
knowledge with imagination. It is not too much to say 
that Mr. Sandburg’s book is an honor no less to the 
American people than to himself; it is, indeed, not un- 
likely that he will be found to have given the world the 
first great American epic. 


YAZOO’S FAVORITE 
BY H. L. MENCKEN 
(The Nation, October 14, 1925) 


‘AN OLD-FASHIONED SENATOR. By Harris 
Dickson. The Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


Some time ago, essaying a literary survey of the Re- 
public, I animadverted sadly upon the dreadful barren- 
ness of the great State of Mississippi. Speaking as a 
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magazine editor, I said that I had never heard of a print- 
able manuscript coming out of it. Speaking as frequenter 
of the Athenian grove, I said that I had never heard of 
it hatching an idea. Instantly there was an uproar from 
Iuka to Pascagoula. The vernacular press had at me with 
appalling yells; there were demands from the Ku Klux 
that I come down to Jackson and say it again; Kiwanis 
joined the Baptist Young People’s Society in denouncing 
me as one debauched by Russian gold. Worse, the Miss- 
issippi intelligentsia also had at me. Emerging heroically 
from the crypts and spring-houses where they were fugi- 
tive from Rotary, they bawled me out as ignorant and 
infamous. Had I never heard, they demanded, of Harris 
Dickson, the Mississippi Balzac? Had I never heard of 
John Sharp Williams, the Mississippi Gladstone? 

I had, but remained unmoved. I continue unmoved 
after reading Balzac’s tome on Gladstone. It is, in its 
small way, a tragic book. Here, obviously, is the best 
that Mississippi can do, in theme and treatment—and 
it is such puerile, blowsy stuff that reviewing it realis- 
tically would be too cruel. Here the premier literary ar- 
tist of Mississippi devotes himself con amore to the life 
and times of the premier Mississippi statesman—and the 
result is a volume so maudlin and nonsensical that it 
would disgrace a schoolboy. The book is simply mush— 
and out of the mush there emerges only a third-rate poli- 
tician, professionally bucolic and as hollow as a jug. 

Yet this Williams, during his long years in Congress, 
passed in Washington as an intellectual. Cloakroom and 
barroom gossip credited him with a profound education 
and very subtle parts. Such ideas, when they prevail in 
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Washington, perhaps need and deserve no investigation ; 
the same astute correspondents who propagated this one 
later coupled the preposterous Coolidge and Pericles. But 
maybe there was some logic in it after all; Williams, at 
some time in the past, had been to Heidelberg and knew 
more or less German and French. That accomplishment, 
in a Southern politician, was sufficient to set the capital 
by the ears. So the Williams legend grew, and toward 
the end it rose to the dignity of a myth, like that of Dr. 
Taft’s eminence as a constitutional lawyer. Even the 
learned hero’s daily speeches on Teutonic mythology dur- 
ing the war did not drag him out of Valhalla himself. 
The press-gallery gaped and huzzahed. 

But the Heidelberg chapter in Mr. Dickson’s book 
leaves the myth rather sick. It starts off, indeed, with a 
disconcerting couplet: 


In Germany ’twas very clear 
He’d leave the rapiers for beer. 


And what follows is distressingly silent about cultural 
accretions. Young Williams’ main business at Heidel- 
berg, it appears, was putting the abominable Prussian 
Junker in their place. They naturally assumed that their 
American fellow-student could be thrown about with 
impunity. Encountering him on the sidewalk, they tried, 
in the manner made historic by the Creel Press Bureau, 
to shove him off. Presently one of these fiends in human 
form came melodramatically to grief. Williams chal- 
lenged him, and “according to Prussian ethics,’ named 
the weapons—pistols. A shock indeed! The monster ex- 
pected sabers, at which he was diabolically expert, but 
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Williams didn’t intend “to go home with his face all 
slashed, and have folks jeer at him for getting his jaw 
cut on a beer glass.’”’ Facing cold lead, the Prussian was 
so scared that he fired prematurely. Worse, he so lost his 
wits that he addressed his antagonist as Freiherr Wil- 
liams. That antagonist fired into a snowbank. Sometime 
later, having thus got all that was of worth out of Hei- 
delberg, he came sailing home, “full even then of his 
ultimate intention: he’d go in for politics, he’d become a 
professional politician.” 

A professional politician he remained for thirty years, 
always in office, first in the House and then in the Sen- 
ate. His start was slow—he practiced law for a time—, 
but once he was on the payroll he stayed there until old 
age was upon him. For a number of years he was Demo- 
cratic leader in the House; twice he got the party vote 
for the Speakership. In the Senate he was technically in 
the ranks, but on great occasions he stepped forward. His 
specialties, toward the end, were the divine inspiration 
of Woodrow Wilson, the incomparable valor of the 
American soldier, the crimes of the Kaiser, the super- 
iority of the “Anglo-Saxon,” the godlike bellicosity of the 
Confederate gentry, and the nature and functions of a 
gentleman, On these themes he discoursed almost every 
afternoon. The boys in the press-gallery liked him, and 
he got plenty of space. Always his rodomontades brought 
forth dark hints about his esoteric learning, and in the 
news that, next after Henry Cabot Lodge, he was the 
most cultivated man in the Senate. 

Mr. Dickson prints extracts from some of his speeches. 
Criticism, obviously, is an art not yet in practice in Miss- 
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issippi, even among the literati. I used to read him in the 
Congressional Record; he was really not so bad as Dick- 
son makes him out. His career, seen in retrospect, seems 
to have been mainly a vacuum. Once or twice he showed 
a certain fine dignity, strange in a Southern politician. 
He opposed the Prohibition frenzy. He voted against the 
bonus. But usually, despite his constant talk of independ- 
ence, he ran with the party pack. For years a professional 
Jeffersonian, he brought his career to a climax by giving 
lyrical support to the Emperor Woodrow, who heaved 
the Jeffersonian heritage into the ash-can. During the La 
Follette uproar he was one of the most vociferous of the 
witch-burners. He passed out in silence, regretted for his 
rustic charm, but not much missed. 

I commend An Old-Fashioned Senator to all persons 
who are interested in the struggle of the South to throw 
off its cobwebs. Both as document and as work of art 
the book makes it very plain why Mississippi’s place in that 
struggle is in the last rank. 


SLEIGHT OF HAND 
BY MORTIMER J. ADLER 
(The Nation, September 29, 1926) 
THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Will Durant. 


Simon and Schuster. 


Mr. Durant’s book is probably no worse than its fel- 
low outlines, but it commits the typical sins. Its many 
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sponsors have been thrilled, excited, awakened, and 
refreshed by the apparition Mr. Durant has given them 
on philosophy made as humanly familiar and as readily 
intimate as a street-walker, They were left cold by their 
college courses and their college texts when philosophy 
was conventionally “dry as dust.” They have now been 
startled to enthusiastic warmth by the anecdotal richness 
of Mr. Durant’s treatment, by the lightness of his touch 
in the handling of ponderous problems, which too often 
is sleight of hand; by the superficial clarity, the punning 
humor, and the real charm of his style. But they would 
again be frozen to disinterest, averted, perhaps even mad- 
dened by the vision of philosophy unhumanized, in the 
austerity of its logical structure, starkly complex and per- 
sistently dialectical. They would not see this beauty naked. 
Instead they would see eristic and technical obfuscation, 
bloodless abstractions, and colossal irrelevance to life. 
They would hardly call this magnificent, as Mr. Dorsey 
did The Story of Philosophy; but it would be philosophy, 
and there are some who find it lovely to behold. 

In this the book’s central blindness lies, that philosophy 
is conceived in a manner which would be rudely uncon- 
genial, if not directly heretical, to the minds of the phi- 
losophers Mr. Durant has chosen to sketch sympathetic- 
ally. Where he has achieved sympathetic insight into a 
philosophic system it has been largely on the side of its 
vital motivations rather than in terms of its dialectical 
intent. His implicit acceptance of the pragmatic attitude 
toward the history of philosophy is the one exception, 
an exception which makes his lack of appreciation for 
antithetical viewpoints the more distressing, since the 
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pragmatic conception of philosophy is the unacknowl- 
edged, pervasive doctrine of the book, underlying its ex- 
position of thinkers to whom pragmatism would have 
been unintelligible. This doctrine commits the fallacy 
of genetic interpretation. It assumes that ideas are to 
be exhaustively understood and their validity estimated 
in terms of their origins; that philosophies are most 
significantly revealed as biographical items in a socio- 
politico-economic context. Greek mathematics “orew with 
increasing complexity of exchange, astronomy with the 
increasing audacity of navigation.” Aristotle, we are told, 
associated himself with the Macedonian group in Athe- 
nian politics, and it is “only with this situation in mind” 
that we shall “understand Aristotle’s political philosophy.” 
This kind of genetic criticism is extremely flexible and re- 
versible. We are introduced to Spinoza by an elaborate 
delineation of the essential Hebraism of his nature, nec- 
essary for comprehending his thought; and then later we 
find that “he had a northern hunger for the truth rather 
than the southern hunger for beauty.” Schopenhauer ex- 
presses Europe’s reaction to the devastation of the Napo- 
leonic wars in his philosophy of quietism ; whereas Hegel, 
his contemporary, prepares Europe for its next war by 
stressing the indispensability of strife and conquest in 
development. Whether such statements be true or false 
makes no difference to the point of criticism. Mr. Durant 
has been so anxious to interlace philosophy with life that 
he has completely missed the possible contrary perception 
that philosophy has had an isolated intellectual status, 
uninfluential in the social and economic nexus, and un- 
influenced thereby. The thinker may be described biolog- 
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ically ; thinking may be a psychological process, susceptible 
to various psychoanalyses; but thought itselfi—and here 
is Mr. Durant’s blindness—has a logical structure dis- 
engaged from life and life of its own in discourse which 
is purely dialectical. In this very fact lies the joy of phi- 
losophy, the delight which Mr. Durant continually tries 
to convey to his readers without ever really enjoying it 
himself. 

The character of the errors in many cases forces one 
to suspect an uncritical reliance on secondary sources. 
From the viewpoint of philosophical clarity there is no 
difference between Mr. Durant’s chapters on Plato, Aris- 
totle, Spinoza, and Kant and similar sections in the 
usual textbook treatments; but Mr. Durant is more read- 
able and therefore more dangerous. One meets not only 
with obtuseness but with inconsistencies in the exposition. 
James, we learn, began with psychology, ‘“‘not as a meta- 
physician who loves to lose himself in ethereal obscur- 
ities’; his Principles of Psychology is “a fascinating 
mixture of anatomy, philosophy, and analysis; for in 
James, psychology still drips from the foetal membranes of 
its mother, metaphysics.” There are lapses of another kind, 
in historical accuracy, in the unqualified report of 
questionable anecdotes, and in the general historical 
perspective. The book includes a table of philosophic affil- 
iations which is most amusing on the contemporary level, 
Santayana deriving from French and British epistemolo- 
gists and out of relation to Plato, Aristotle, and Spinoza; 
Russell and Dewey both stemming from Spencer, Dewey, 
the brilliant young Hegelian out of all relation to Hegel, 
and Russell, the student of Leibniz. Leibniz is not even 
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mentioned. The most offensive, if the least important, of 
all Mr. Durant’s sins is the vaudevillian character which 
informs the whole work. One can almost forgive him the 
bad taste of his punning and his little jokes; but one can- 
not brook the bald and blatant bombast of innumerable 
summaries of this sort: “Here [in Aristotle’s works] is 
the Encyclopedia Britannica of Greece: every problem 
under the sun and about it finds a place; no wonder there 
are more errors and absurdities in Aristotle than in any 
other philosopher who ever wrote”! 

It is not harmonious with what has gone before to add 
that The Story of Philosophy is a very good book of its 
kind. But what of its kind? Plato was clear on this point. 
The poets were banished for writing stories about the 
gods. Diogenes and Mr. Durant would have been exiled 
with them for telling stories about the philosophers. Not 
that gossips and collectors of opinions could have harmed 
the real philosophers who ruled the perfect state; simply 
that lack of insight into the relation between discourse and 
truth would have offended them. 


WITHIN THE CITADEL 
BY JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
(The New York World, December 12, 1926) 


ADVENTUROUS RELIGION. By Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. Harper and Brothers. 


It is dificult to know just why Dr. Fosdick calls his 
new book Adventurous Religion. He declares, to be sure, 
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that religion is to be defined as “personal adventure on 
a way of living.” He speaks of its challenge to “cut loose 
from old entanglements.” He praises early Christianity 
as “vital and dynamic,” in contrast with modern “formal- 
ized” religion, which holds back progress “like a river 
dammed by its own ice.” But this is religion interpreted 
as adventure, not religion, as thus interpreted, become 
“adventurous!” 

Granted that religion is to be understood in this vital 
way, what does it do when it attempts to realize its 
essential character by launching out on a genuine “ad- 
venture of spiritual living’’? It is this which Dr. Fosdick 
nowhere tells us. There is not a suggestion of anything 
“adventurous” in his thought. On the contrary, he stays 
for the most part safely inside the citadel of Christian 
faith; and, in the few places where he moves into the open 
ground of controversy, goes no farther than liberal spirits 
ventured generations ago. Inside the citadel, Dr. Fosdick 
would have religion as flexible and dynamic as you please, 
but it must stay inside. How far the primitive Christians 
would have gone had they stuck as fast to the synagogue 
and its law as Fosdick sticks to the church and its gospel, 
is not difficult to imagine. 

In its lack of the adventurousness which it claims as its 
chief merit, this book is typical of Modernist preaching and 
writing. Despite its best liberal intentions, Modernism is 
engaged in the business not of advancing but of consol- 
idating the religious line of march. It is seeking not to 
find new truth by the adventurous process of inquiry, but 
to save old tradition by the preservative process of ad- 
justment. Within the limitations of this fact, Dr. Fos- 
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dick’s book shows all the qualities which have made its 
author one of the most worthily admired and genuinely 
great preachers of our day. 

To brief and popular discussions of science, evolution, 
liberty, tolerance, and such theological ideas as God, im- 
mortality, and prayer, Dr. Fosdick brings ample knowl- 
edge, clear thought, precision and beauty of style, a fine 
passion of conviction, and an unbending spiritual idealism. 
Here is a man equipped with extraordinary qualities of 
mind and character. What could he not do for and with 
this generation, if he broke loose from the fetters which 


bind him? 


THE DECLINE OF THE WEST 
BY VICTOR S. CLARK 
(The Atlantic Monthly, July, 1926) 


THE DECLINE OF THE WEST. By Oswald 
Spengler. Volume I: Form and Actuality. Author- 
ized translation, with notes, by Charles Francis 


Atkinson. Alfred A. Knopf. 


In July 1918, when the quick finale of the Great War 
already loomed directly ahead, a German Oberlehrer 
hitherto unknown to the world of thought and letters 
published the first volume of a work so original and pro- 
found, and so revolutionary in theory, that it bids fair to 
mark an epoch in man’s interpretation of himself in his- 
tory. It is a monumental work—if not in sheer magnitude, 
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at least in substance and design. That such a book should 
appear at such a time from the press of a country ex- 
hausted by protracted blockade and warfare; that it 
should outsell the most popular fiction—to the extent of 
ninety thousand copies—in defeated and impoverished 
Germany, and be translated almost at once into the lead- 
ing Continental languages; and that it should become the 
subject of a literature so voluminous as to justify already 
a special volume of bibliography, are facts extraordinary 
enough to make its thesis a matter of universal interest, 
if only as a symbol of the age. After a longer delay than 
occurred in the case of its translation into the other 
leading languages,—due, it is said, to the rejection of one 
English version as unsatisfactory.—we now have, cor- 
rectly rendered into our own tongue, the first of the two 
volumes in which Spengler has expounded his theories. 
That volume is complete in itself. It had already estab- 
lished Spengler’s reputation before its successor was pub- 
lished. The second volume, World-historical Perspectives, 
is largely an application—not without new and illuminat- 
ing suggestions of ulterior things—of the doctrine formu- 
lated in the first. 

What is the secret of this work’s appeal? It is in no 
sense a war book, and was conceived and thought out in 
its essentials when Germany was -at the height of her 
imperial peace power. Yet, as the title indicates, more 
forcibly in German—Untergang des Abendlandes—than 
in English, it is prophetic and pessimistic. The prospective 
reader may ask himself, before he essays what is surely 
no task for mental babes: Does this book contain a sub- 
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stantial element of new truth, or is it simply the am- 
bergris of a sick civilization? Is it an inspiration or a 
pathological symptom? 

To this the answer is that no thinking man can read 
the book, and comprehend it, without getting an entirely 
new orientation toward life and history. He will never 
again see the past, the present, and the future in just the 
same light as before. He may reject the major part of 
the author’s thesis,—indeed, an average American prob- 
ably will—but his conception of history will have 
changed almost as radically as man’s conception of the 
physical universe changed after Copernicus and Columbus. 

To attempt to summarize the argument of such a book 
in a few sentences is to court misunderstanding. Man 
records his existence in the world in many forms, such as 
social and political systems, economic institutions, art, re- 
ligion, and so on. These forms at any one time and place 
are correlated. They are the substance of a culture or a 
civilization, as the case may be; for Spengler distinguishes 
between the two as successive stages, analogous respect- 
ively to creative youth and rationalizing age. An analysis 
of these forms and their correlations—and this is where 
the startling suggestiveness of the book often appears— 
reveals in history several distinct, partly contemporaneous 
and partly successive, culture-civilizations, each of which, 
with the exception of our own, has already completed an 
identical order of developmental stages, corresponding, 
for example, to spring, summer, autumn, and winter in 
the organic world. In each of these culture-civilizations 
certain repetitional phenomena occur in the same order in 
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all spheres of man’s activity, from the way he earns his 
daily bread to his highest artistic and religious inspira- 
tions. By a comparison of these repetitional phenomena in 
extinct civilizations and in our own, we can judge how 
far along the latter is in its inexorable progress toward 
senescence. The ossification and death of ancient civiliza- 
tions occurred when they concentrated in great cities, as 
the classical civilization did in Rome and Alexandria, and 
the Arabic civilization did in Damascus and Bagdad; and 
when their creative and vital principle, which expressed 
itself in a living religion, true art, and the higher spirit- 
ual manifestations of the mind and soul, had spent its 
force and was replaced by absorption in material prog- 
ress. That is the present stage of our Western civilization, 
which has now spread over the whole world. 

Whether one agrees with this thesis or not—and it is 
risky to reject it until one has mastered it—the skill and 
brilliance with which Spengler marshals his analogies, the 
wealth of pertinent illustration he cites, the thousand new 
and stimulating vistas of historical relationship he opens 
up, and the striking strength of the trend already visible 
toward certain developments that he predicted before the 
fact—for example, Europe’s drift toward ‘Czsarism’ as 
subsequently manifested in the Fascist movement, to say 
nothing of the World War itself—make it almost certain 
that this book will leave a deep imprint upon the thought 
of the next generation, and perhaps upon all future in- 
terpretation of history. 
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A CLOSE-UP OF HISTORY 
BY M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE 
(The Independent, April 10, 1926) 


OUR TIMES: THE UNITED STATES, '1900- 
1925.1. The Turn of the Century, 1900-1904. 
By Mark Sullivan. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The rise and declension of the popularity of Admiral 
Dewey provide the material for one of the most interest- 
ing chapters in this singularly interesting book. “There 
were two parties,” says Mr. Sullivan, “to the series of 
episodes: one was Dewey; the other was the American 
people. If one of the two must stand in history as being, 
so far as this series of episodes is concerned, a little absurd, 
it is the American people.” 

The very scheme of the book is suggested in this state- 
ment. Indeed, a good motto for the volume would have 
been Emily Dickinson’s lines: 


The show is not the show 
But they that go. 
Menagerie to me 
My neighbor be. 


The fact is that all of us who passed through the earlier 
stages of our existence before the year 1900 are a part of 
the menagerie. It is a little disconcerting to find personages 
and circumstances, like the advent of Bryan, the first ap- 
pearance of “horseless carriages,” and the vogue of songs 
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like “Down went McGinty to the bottom of the sea,” 
regarded in a perspective entirely historical. One need not 
be an “Old Parr” to reflect with a certain surprise that 
the coming of jazz and radio and woman suffrage and 
prohibition—all seeming hardly nearer than the things 
of 1900—have also become historical topics, reserved for 
treatment in the later volumes with which Mr. Sullivan 
will bring Our Times down to 1925. 

His réle in this book is that of the philosophic journal- 
ist. The book consequently produces the impression that 
one might receive from a composite of the American daily 
press of 1900 and thereabouts read under a magnifying 
glass. The editorial pages of the best newspapers of the 
period have their counterpart in Mr. Sullivan’s admirably 
conceived and written chapters on Roosevelt, Bryan, 
Dewey, Gorgas and the heroes of the yellow-fever fight, 
and in other sustained treatments of large topics. Here 
the philosopher, detached, impartial, sagely interpreting, 
is at his best. But the journalist is not solely an editorial 
writer. He must figure also as a news gatherer, a pur- 
veyor of cartoons, a disposer of the infinite mass of miscel- 
laneous items relating to the daily life of his community. 

Here Mr. Sullivan displays both the merits and the 
shortcomings of the journalist, and the very fact that he 
reveals them both confirms the parallel between his book 
and the magnified yet concentrated newspaper. His in- 
dustry has been enormous. From the widest range of 
sources he has assembled significant bits. A keen sense of 
contrast has guided him in arraying them to exhibit the 
startling changes in values and relations of every kind 
that have come to pass within twenty-five years. But 
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the work does not always escape those signs of haste and 
“Journalese” which are more to be condoned in a city 
editor than in the author of so substantial and valuable 
a work as this. 

For it is really a book of the highest value, stimulating 
and suggestive to the student of our strange civilization. 
What separates it from most historical productions is its 
assumption—a valid assumption—that everybody is po- 
tentially such a student and at the same time, if he hap- 
pens to be an American, a fragment of the material under 
consideration. He looks in a glass, and goes his way re- 
membering or forgetting, according to his nature, what 
manner of man he is. The book may well lead to all 
manner of speculations as to what manner of man his 
successor, say of 1950, may be. One of these speculations 
will entice the thoughtful into the whole question of 
leadership. It can hardly be felt that the prospect for the 
immediate future is bright. Take these sentences of Mr. 
Sullivan’s as a starting point for reflection: 


“Roosevelt, Wilson, and Bryan during the greater part of this 
quarter-century supplied America with its political leadership. 
In them the people personified their convictions, visualized their 
aspirations. Then within a single year all three passed off the 
scene in one way or another, and left America with a lack of 
accepted leaders, which accounted for much that happened 
thereafter.” 


To this statement in the body of the text Mr. Sullivan 
adds a footnote, calling attention to the corresponding 
loss of “outstanding leaders” in the fields of journalism, 
religion, and education. “The passing of so many accepted 
spokesmen,” he says, “in the various fields of public 
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thought, the rather sudden poverty of leadership after 
great riches, was one of the striking phenomena of the 
times.” 

The disturbing element in all this is that the leaders of 
an earlier day passed their formative years under condi- 
tions which the acceleration of life on every hand is ren- 
dering almost obsolete. Will the new world, which had its 
beginnings, as Mr. Sullivan’s book reminds us, even before 
1914, afford new methods of training for the new leaders? 
Or have the occasions for leadership grown so vast and 
complicated, and at so much more rapid a rate than the 
human capacities which hitherto have dealt with them, 
that in the future we shall have to make shift without 
leadership of the old sort? These are questions to which 
we may well have to stay for an answer until 1950. 

Meanwhile, here is Mr. Sullivan’s book: not a proph- 
ecy, but a record. As previous historians have found in the 
dry bones of old account books, bills of lading, and ships’ 
papers the skeletons on which departed modes of life 
could be reconstructed, so he had delved to good purpose 
in the Sears-Roebuck catalogues of years when the pages 
now given over to automobiles and their fittings were 
devoted to buggies and horse blankets. Like scientists who 
have studied the dodo, he studies the nearly extinct New- 
foundland and pug. They come to life with the songs, 
jokes, fads, and fashions that marked the dawn of a new 
century. On the vanished spectacle Mr. Sullivan turns an 
eye the more justly appraising because of its humorous 
shrewdness. Let the philosopher-journalist speak in illus- 
tration at the last for himself—whether more as philoso- 
pher or as journalist the reader will decide: 
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“Bryan used to repeat what his enemies said with a smile 
and manner that was subtly designed as half-way between 
Christ forgiving his persecutors and John L. Sullivan showing 
himself a good sport.” 


pire eBRUDPAL FACTS 


BY JOHN BAKELESS 
(The New Republic, August 25, 1926) 


THE INTERNATIONAL ANARCHY, 1904-1914. 
By G. Lowes Dickinson. The Century Company. 


The tendencious books on the World War and its 
origins which were written during the conflict or im- 
mediately after its close have been thrown so far out of 
date by more recent revelations that their chief value now 
is as dreadful object lessons in the art of jumping at con- 
clusions on insufficient evidence. It is not, to be sure, 
quite fair to point the finger of scorn at the writers of a 
few years ago. Not only were they still in the grip of 
war psychology, but they were forced to base their conclu- 
sions on documents which were usually insufficient and 
often garbled. There is, however, no denying that they 
accomplished two highly undesirable things. 

In the first place, they frequently distorted the facts— 
sometimes because the facts were largely inaccessible, some- 
times for less creditable reasons—and thus impressed upon 
the public a false notion of international realities. In the 
second place, having once planted a series of half-truths in 
the public mind, they also produced a tendency to discount 
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future revelations as mere propaganda, while the volu- 
minousness of the writings about the war produced a re- 
action unfavorable to any further discussion of diplomacy, 
or of the forces that produce war. With an excusable 
weariness, the public shut its mind at the very moment 
when the most important facts were still to come. It was 
very bad for the public, and is probably going to be even 
worse for the public’s small children, who are likely to 
reap the bitter fruit of present indifference. 

The trouble with what most of us believed during the 
War was not that it was in itself untrue, but that it was 
only half the truth. German diplomats—with abundant 
justification—were made out to be terrible fellows; but by 
adroit silence it was also suggested that their colleagues on 
the other side were straightforward, ingenuous chaps, in- 
tent solely upon making sweetness and light prevail. 

In his new book, The International Anarchy, Mr. G. 
Lowes Dickinson bluntly asserts that in pre-war diplo- 
macy everybody was about as bad as everybody else—and 
that the Germans were at least no worse. “Is it not time 
we stopped our disputes about who was the good or the 
bad boy,” he asks, “and began at last to take stock of the 
real situation?” 

He has, therefore, made a critical re-survey of the 
ominous decade preceding the war, employing all the new 
data now available, and he has produced one of the finest 
studies of pre-war diplomacy that has yet appeared. In- 
numerable other books deal with the same field, but only 
one or two cover such a range of facts with such fairness 
or conciseness, and none makes so plain the application of 
those facts to the post-war period in which we live. 
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Absence of bias is the most refreshing quality of Inter- 
national Anarchy. Too often the writer whose eyes have 
been opened by exposure of Allied diplomacy flies to the 
opposite extreme and will believe no good of his own side. 
Not so Mr. Dickinson, whose only bias is for peace and 
whose only passion is for the truth. He refrains from those 
cheap flings and jeers which make so much post-war dis- 
cussion of war origins almost as irritating as the most un- 
blushing propaganda. Good, sound, dignified writing is 
always a merit but never more so than in a controversial 
work, 

Mr. Dickinson believes that wars arise “from the jux- 
taposition of a number of states, independent and armed, 
which struggle for power, compete in armaments, seek ex- 
pansion, indulge in diplomatic juggling, and end in war.” 
After the disaster has come, he warns us, “the machine, 
after a brief halt, starts again to run along the old lines 
to the old disaster.” 

But though he is clear-eyed and fearless, Mr. Dickinson 
is by no means hopeless. Only, he believes that we have 
no time to waste. “The time is short and the danger 
imminent.” The old forces that produced the last war 
are at work again. 

Mr. Dickinson’s program for peace is a development of 
the League into “a true international organ to control in 
the interest of peace the policies of all states.” War must 
be made completely illegal instead of partially so. There 
must also be an equitable distribution of raw materials— 
this comes close to the root of the matter—general aban- 
donment of protective policies, and “all-round disarma- 
ment.” He suggests, however, no practical means by 
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which all this may be brought about, and he gives com- 
paratively little attention to the more fundamental con- 
flicts of interest of which the tricks of statecraft are only 
the expression. 

Mr. Dickinson’s references to spades are uncompromis- 
ingly agricultural. There is no beating around the bush. 
Instead, he writes with a blessed bluntness. A famous 
Russian statesman ‘was an accomplished liar.” It is per- 
fectly true, and everybody knows it, but few men would 
dare say as much. Had a certain remark of the Tsar’s been 
made by the Kaiser, “all our historian’s would have been 
citing it as a definite proof of the guilt, and the sole guilt, 
of Germany.” This, from a citizen of one of the late 
belligerent powers, is refreshingly frank and candid 
writing. 


ARCHITECTURE AND 
CIVILIZATION 


BY THOMAS CRAVEN 
(The Dial, February, 1925) 


STICKS AND STONES. By Lewis Mumford. Boni 
and Liveright. 


Mr. Lewis Mumford has systematically exposed the 
degradation of the American scene as revealed by the 
architectural march from the simple beauty of Puritan 
communism to the monstrous ugliness of the contempo- 
rary city. Sticks and Stones is a book of first importance, 
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not only by reason of its historical truth, but also because 
of its intelligent blending of aesthetics and humanism. 
In reading the essays, I was continually impressed by 
the author’s perceptive balance: the fact that a young 
Utopian like Mr. Mumford should have written with 
such charm and hopefulness while presenting the most 
sordid and bombastic phases of our civilization, is, I take 
it, indicative of his faith in the future. Beginning with a 
reconstruction of life in the early New England village, 
where building was co-operative and architecture an or- 
ganic growth, he goes on to elaborate the stupid land- 
butchery of the pioneers, the importation of culture in the 
shape of bastard romantic and classic styles, the develop- 
ment of the Imperial Facade, as typified by the White 
City of the Chicago Exposition in 1893, and last of all, 
the age of the machine with its standardized horrors. 
And what conclusion are we to draw from his survey? 
Simply this: that the element of beauty in architecture 
has been debauched by the craze for material profit; that 
the very utility by which the American glorifies his in- 
ventive skill has been used against him by the capitalist ; 
that the present city dweller has forfeited his lawful right 
to aesthetic surroundings, and has become a machine 
slave altogether as ignominious as the puppets of Samuel 
Butler’s Erewhon. 

Assuredly such a prospect is an unhappy one to con- 
template, but I do not see how any right-minded critic can 
quarrel with Mr. Mumford’s point of view, or reverse 
his carefully prepared judgments. To the average Amer- 
ican, of course, who regards economic expansion as an 
unqualified sign of progress, the book will be only an 
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impudent heresy. What right has anybody to say that the 
American city has devised human sewers through which 
the mass of plebeians can be dragged daily back and forth 
from their dormitories and factories? Or that the sky- 
scraper is purely a product of engineering, that it has 
nothing to do with the human arts of seeing, feeling, and 
living, and that it is an architecture for angels and avi- 
ators? The average reader believes in the skyscraper— 
the higher the better—and in the imposing silhouette of 
the serrate skyline, but in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred he never sees this beauty. He only remembers it— 
and the photographs in the pictorial supplements of the 
Sunday newspapers confirm his opinions. While gazing 
on pictures entitled “Woolworth Building Greets the 
Sun,” or “Towers of Lower Manhattan Bathed in 
Mist,” he is inclined to resent Mr. Mumford’s contempt 
for the cathedrals of commerce. It does not occur to him 
that beauty, in a larger sense, is not limited to structures 
of genuine aesthetic significance, and he forgets what 
nature, under certain atmospheric conditions, does for the 
tenements, and even the garbage heaps. He remembers the 
impressiveness of the skyscrapers, and that some time or 
other he has found them beautiful; by a common psycho- 
logical process he attributes these natural appearances to 
the structures themselves, and like all good apostles of 
“progress,” fails to distinguish between mathematical 
science and aesthetic building. On the other hand, the 
man of artistic tastes, as well as the thoroughgoing Phil- 
istine, when confronted with the architectural problem, 
is unwilling to delve into the more profound issues of 
motives and tendencies—he cherishes a vague notion that 
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the American builder, if he has not as yet accomplished 
his purpose, is on the way to achieve some vast and su- 
perior form of art, and that any criticism of his activity 
is, at this time, premature. 

The sociologist has always been looked upon as a dis- 
satisfied critic with a grievance against society. And so 
he is. His attitude toward art and life is a challenge to 
the complacency of popular “success,” and to the moral 
pretentiousness that accompanies it. But all the same, 
his method is the only adequate tool for digging into the 
sources of modern architecture, and for working out 
aesthetic values. The sociologist attacks the problem at 
its roots; indeed, much to the discomfiture of the proud 
and sentimental wreckers of civilization, he shows, in 
this case, that order, decency, and purpose in the arts 
have been smothered by chaos, squalor, and extravagant 
futility. Mr. Mumford has not been taken in by the 
staggering effects of American engineering, or the in- 
tricate juggling of materials. He has not attempted to 
deprive the engineers of their rewards, and he has been 
at pains to note the audacious beauty of the “draped 
cube” wherever it has sprung up; but he is interested 
primarily in buildings that can be “seen, felt, and lived 
in,’ and for this reason has discussed technology only 
so far as it relates to motives. By proceeding from motives 
to the resultant mechanistic expression, the historian can 
readily determine the functional value of the completed 
forms—for it is only in terms of function that the con- 
stituent parts of a form can be justified. Are the struc- 
tural elements essential? Do they fulfil a genuine need? 
In modern painting and sculpture, which are, I am sorry 
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to say, more or less divorced from an objective and social 
use, the difficulty of following motives forces the critic 
into an investigation of general psychological tendencies 
and the vagaries of temperament and desire. Form, in 
this connection, is the expression of individual needs, or 
at best, of a limited collective need, and function refers 
to the essential fitness of constituent parts. In architec- 
ture, however, the creative business is on a more objective 
plane. Motives are tangible, and the value of the struc- 
tural elements can be easily ascertained. With this par- 
ticular problem I feel that Mr. Mumford has been a little 
too summary. He has frequently touched upon the rela- 
tion of function to aesthetic values, but has not sufficiently 
stressed the importance of this interaction. 

The difference, for example, between the grain ele- 
vator and the skyscraper which aspires to more than a 
perforated shell, is simply one of significant parts. In the 
elevator each component, down to the smallest detail, is 
indispensable—patently so—while the skyscraper offers 
to the eye of the man in the street only meaningless orna- 
mentation, and to the aviator a miraculous flouting of 
Newton’s laws. Mr. Mumford is aware of this, but he 
has overlooked a vital point in aesthetics: to appreciate 
a work of art, one has need to recognize the essentiality 
of the parts, and to follow a structural rhythm to its 
conclusion. We will remember that the Greeks allowed 
nothing to interfere with the basic lines of their build- 
ings. Ornament, no matter how complex or beautiful in 
itself, never interrupted the reasonable and stable progres- 
sion of the several parts. The significance of every line 
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in a Greek temple is felt. It is a sensuous reality. This, 
of course, is a requisite of all true masonry. The rhythm 
of a stone structure cannot be disguised—for good or ill 
its qualities are obvious. Mr. Mumford shows how mod- 
ern stonework is little better than a mask to conceal the 
modern skeleton—a dress flung over it—and he also points 
out that the improved appearance of the later skyscrapers 
is the result of aligning this dress with the steel frame. 
The duplication of the steel line is a form of adapta- 
tion rather than creation, but the device is at least a sen- 
sible one, and prevents such outrageous efforts as the 
Flatiron Building, where the heavy, arched masonry at 
the top belies the unsubstantial appearance of the middle 
stories. The disguising of means has always accompanied 
bad art. Modern sculptors, who support acrobatic postures 
by means of complicated hidden armatures, kill all sense 
of stability in their work. They are akin to modern 
builders. 

Mr. Mumford is neither a reformer nor a prophet. 
He has written the most interesting and authoritative 
work on architecture that has yet come out of America. 
“Tf we are to have a fine architecture,” he explains, “we 
must begin, not with the building itself, but with the 
whole complex out of which the architect, builder, and 
patron spring.” True, but how? Mr. Mumford, in his 
brief conclusion, would seem to put his trust in the 
garden-city, a community organized in the spirit of per- 
manency and humanity without which there can be 
neither art nor beauty. But how are these garden-cities 
to be planned, and for whom? For millionaires? And will 
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the taste of the parvenu be any better tomorrow than it is 
today? I leave these questions for the author of this 
enlightening study to solve in his next book. 


IN PAGODA LAND 
(The Chicago Daily News, October 14, 1925) 


PEACOCKS AND PAGODAS. By Paul Edmonds. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Long known as the Irish of the east, the Burman re- 
tains the blazing silks and disarming smiles of earlier 
days. Lack of caste and adherence to Buddhism distin- 
guish him from Indian neighbors. The freedom of his 
women is unique among Asiatics. The soil’s fertility has 
made him lazy and backward and has brought exploiting 
invaders from China, India and Europe. 

The Burman’s pride, added to his brilliant dress, makes 
highly appropriate his national emblem, the peacock. At 
Mandalay the tourist may still see on the palace roofs 
small platforms where King Mindon placed archers to 
prevent any bird from passing above the throne where he, 
as ruler of the universe, held sway. 

Burma, like Siam, is a land of pagodas. There is one, 
it seems, for every hilltop. Usually these are not buildings 
to be entered, but are of solid masonry, plastered with 
gold. Often, in the early days, a battle would be decided 
by a pagoda building contest, the army completing its 
pagoda first being considered the victor. 

Most of them were set up, however, to gain merit for 
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the builder—to lessen the number of rebirths he must en- 
dure before reaching nirvana. And since no merit is 
attached to the repairing of a pagoda the country is clut- 
tered with the decaying shrines of earlier generations. 

Although larger than Germany and more literate than 
Italy, Burma is to most Americans merely the easternmost 
province of British India, mentioned in Kipling’s “Man- 
dalay.” Such readers may well profit by reading this 
entertaining volume on Peacocks and Pagodas, by Paul 
Edmonds. The author, an Englishman, did not reside 
long in Burma, but what his book lacks in authority it 
makes up in charm. His eye for the picturesque is always 
alert. And, like Mark Twain, he often finds the actions 
of his countrymen abroad more amusing than those of the 
people visited. 

Edmonds went through the experiences of dengue fever, 
bazaaring and fighting Irrawaddy mosquitoes. The in- 
stances of petty bribery which he records throw some light 
on the prevailing social system. ‘“To bribe is the oriental’s 
first instinct. Without a bribe he neither does anything 
for any one else nor expects other people to do anything 
for him. 

““A certain Burmese judge, so the story goes, was in the 
habit, before trying a case, of accepting bribes from both 
plaintiff and defendant. But he was an upright judge. 
He did not keep both bribes. Having heard the evidence 
and given an honest judgment, he returned the bribe of 
the loser and every one was perfectly satisfied.” 

Based largely on hearsay, such a book as this cannot 
escape inaccuracy. The author errs in saying that the 
Burmese have no form of salutation and no actual word 
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for “yes” and “no.”’ He also swallows whole the tory ex- 
planation of the prohibiting of footwear at pagodas, mak- 
ing the motive entirely political, whereas it was largely 
religious. 

Without trying to supplant such historical and socio- 
logical studies as those provided by Sir J. G. Scott, Mr. 
Edmonds has written a delightful introduction to Bur- 
mese life. The drawings and wood cuts found throughout 
the book add greatly to its interest and make more ac- 
curate the impressions which the words convey. 
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HJESS than a decade ago, book re- 
Niviewing was referred to as “the 
poorest paid work in the world.” 
(fl While that is not quite true today, 
the rate of payment for reviewing 


kinds of writing. Most reviewers consider that 
they are doing well when they get a cent or a cent 
and a half a word. Periodicals that pay two or 
two and a half cents a word are extremely few. 
Not more than one-third of the American news- 
papers and magazines that review books are men- 
tioned in the lists in this chapter. The newspaper 
list eliminates all papers issued in cities of fewer 
than 100,000 inhabitants, and many other papers 
that give only casual attention to books. The mag- 
azine list omits scores of professional and tech- 
nical journals, and many periodicals of distinctly 
sectional interest. The review columns of most 
of the periodicals listed here are not open to in- 
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experienced writers. Unless he is a recognized au- 
thority in some particular field, the prospective 
reviewer should be content to gain his first ex- 
perience on a small paper. Many of the news- 
papers mentioned here, and some of the maga- 
zines, make no payment for reviews. 

In the magazine list, the following symbols are 
used: W’—weekly, S-M—semi-monthly, M— 
monthly, B-M—bi-monthly, Q—quarterly. 


Newspapers 


Albany Knickerbocker-Press, 18 Beaver Street, Albany, 
New York. 

Albany Times-Union, Albany, New York. Martin H. 
Glynn, literary editor. 

Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta, Georgia. Alice B. Wil- 
son, literary editor. 

Baltimore Evening Sun, Sun Square, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. E. F. Beirne, literary editor. 

Baltimore News, News Place, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Norman Clark, literary editor. 

Birmingham News, 2200 Fourth Avenue, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

Birmingham Post, Ninth Avenue and Nineteenth 
Street, Birmingham, Alabama. Jack Bethea, literary edi- 
tor. 

Boston Evening Transcript, 324 Washington Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. E. F. Edgett, literary editor. 
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Boston Herald, 171 Tremont Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. John Clair Minot, literary editor. 

Brooklyn Eagle, Washington and Johnson Streets, 
Brooklyn, New York. George Currie, literary editor. 

Buffalo Express, 179 Washington Street, Buffalo, New 
York. Frederick W. Kendall, literary editor. 

Buffalo Times, 193 Main Street, Buffalo, New York. 
Mrs. N. E. Mack, literary editor. 

Chicago Daily News, 15 North Wells Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Keith Preston, literary editor. 

Chicago Evening Post, 12 South Market Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Llewellyn Jones, literary editor. 

Chicago Tribune, Tribune Square, Chicago, Illinois. 
Fanny Butcher, literary editor. 

Christian Science Monitor, Falmouth and St. Paul 
Streets, Boston, Massachusetts. L. A. Sloper, literary 
editor. 

Cincinnati Enquirer, 617 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
John F. LaRue, literary editor. 

Cincinnati Times-Star, Sixth and Walnut Streets, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. George M. Payne, literary editor. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, 523 Superior Avenue, N. E., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Ted Robinson, literary editor. 

Columbus Citizen, 34 North Third Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. Pauline B. Smith, literary editor. 

Dallas Morning News, 801 Commerce Street, Dallas, 
Texas. John R. McGinnis, literary editor. 

Des Moines Register, 715 West Locust Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Helen Cowles LeCron, literary editor. 

Detroit Free Press, Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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Detroit News, 615 Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, 
Michigan. Albert Loren Weeks, literary editor. 

Duluth Herald, Duluth, Minnesota. 

El Paso Times, San Francisco and Sante Fe Streets, 
El Paso, Texas. Duncan Aikman, literary editor. 

Fort Worth Record, Seventh and Taylor Streets, Fort 
Worth, Texas. Leonard Withington, literary editor. 

Hartford Courant, Courant Building, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. » 

Houston Chronicle, Houston, Texas. Katie Duffan, 
literary editor. 

Indianapolis News, 30 West Washington Street, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. Joseph Meyers, Jr., literary editor. 

Indianapolis Star, Star Building, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. Anna Nicholas, literary editor. 

Kansas City Star, Eighteenth Street and Grand Ave- 
nue, Kansas City, Missouri. Louis Mecker, literary edi- 
tor. 

Los Angeles Record, 620 Wall Street, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Los Angeles Times, First and Broadway, Los Angeles, 
(California. Thomas F. Ford, literary editor. 

Louisville Courier-Journal, Third Avenue and Liberty 
Street, Louisville, Kentucky. Anna L. Hopper, literary 
editor. 

Louisville Herald-Post, 423 South Fifth Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Anna B. McGill, literary editor. 

Milwaukee Sentinel, 89 Mason Street, Milwaukee, 
(Wisconsin. Anna Hazelton, literary editor. 

Minneapolis Journal, 47 Fourth Street, South, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Thomas Boyd, literary editor. 
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Minneapolis Tribune, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Ruth 
A. Businger, literary editor. 

Newark Evening News, 15 Market Street, Newark, 
New Jersey. Max J. Herzberg, literary editor. 

New Orleans Times-Picayune, 314 Camp Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. John McClure, literary editor. 

New York Evening Post, 75 West Street, New York 
City. H. E. Dounce, editor, the Literary Review. 

New York Herald-Tribune, 225 West Fortieth Street, 
New York City. Irita Van Doren, editor, Books. 

New York Sun, 280 Broadway, New York City. 
Henry Hazlitt, literary editor. 

New York Times, Times Square, New York City. 
James Donald Adams, editor, New York Times Book 
Review. 

New York World, 63 Park Row, New York City. 
Harry Hansen, literary editor. 

Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, Virginian-Pilot Building, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

Oakland Tribune, Thirteenth and Franklin Streets, 
Oakland, California. Edward B. Schuster, literary editor. 

Ohio State Journal, 42 East Broad Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Omaha News, Seventeenth and Jackson Streets, 
Omaha, Nebraska. Neal Jones, literary editor. 

Omaha World-Herald, Fifteenth and Farnam Streets, 
Omaha, Nebraska. Mrs. Henry Doorley, literary editor. 

Philadelphia Inquirer, 1109 Market Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Sidney Williams, literary editor. 

Philadelphia Public Ledger, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Water Yust, literary editor. 
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Philadelphia Record, 917 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. Henry T. Craven, literary editor. 

Pittsburgh Press, 222 South Oliver Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Burt McMurtrie, literary editor. 

Pittsburgh Sun, 612 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. Ruby Eiseman, literary editor. 

Providence Journal, Journal Building, Providence, 
Rhode Island. Bertrand K. Hart, literary editor. 

Richmond News-Leader, 7 North Eighth Street, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Richmond Times-Dispatch, 10 South Tenth Street, 
Richmond, Virginia. Frederic Kosslow, literary ed- 
itor. 

Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, 59 East Main 
Street, Rochester, New York. N. S. Easterbrook, literary 
editor. 

San Antonio Express, Navarro and Crockett Streets, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

San Francisco Bulletin, 769 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. George Douglas, literary editor. 

San Francisco Chronicle, Fifth and Mission Streets, 
San Francisco, California. Harold A. Small, literary edi- 
tor. 

San Francisco Daily News, 340 Ninth Street, San 
Francisco, California. J. H. Jackson, literary editor. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Sixth and Pine Streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. J. F. Winn, literary editor. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Twelfth Blvd. and Olive 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri. John G. Neihardt, literary 
editor, writes all reviews. 

St. Louis Star, Star Building, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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St. Paul News, 55 East Fourth Street, St. Paul, Min- 


nesota. 

St. Paul Pioneer Press, Fourth and Minnesota Streets, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. James Gray, literary editor. 

Spokane Chronicle, Monroe Street and Riverside Ave- 
nue, Spokane, Washington. Henry A. Pierce, literary edi- 
tor. 

Springfield Republican, 32 Cypress Street, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Edward N. Jenckes, Jr., literary editor. 

Springfield Union, 292 Main Street, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. A. L. S$. Wood, dramatic and literary editor. 

Syracuse Herald, 324 South Warren Street, Syracuse, 
New York. John F. Dunn, literary editor. 

Syracuse Post-Standard, 319 South Warren Street, 
Syracuse, New York. 

Trenton Times, 8 South Stockton Street, Trenton, 
New Jersey. John J. Cleary, literary editor. 

Washington Star, 1101 Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ida Gilbert Myers, literary editor. 

Washington Times, Hearst Building, Washington, D. 
C. J. I. Belt, literary editor. 

Worcester Telegram, 22 Franklin Street, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Annie Marble, literary editor. 


Magazines 


The American Journal of Sociology (M), 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

The American Mercury (M), 730 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. H. L. Mencken, editor, writes all reviews. 
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The American Review of Reviews (M), 55 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Albert Shaw, editor. Uses only 
brief reviews. 

The Atlantic Monthly (M), 8 Arlington Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Ellery Sedgwick, editor. 

The Bookman (M), 244 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. John Farrar, editor. 

Book Notes (B-M), 27 Lewis Street, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Edwin Valentine Mitchell, editor. 

The Century Magazine (M), 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. All reviews written by Carl Van Doren. 

The Christian Century (W), 440 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Charles Clayton Morrison, 
editor. 

The Commonweal (W), 25 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York City. Michael Williams, editor. 

The Dial (M), 152 West Thirteenth Street, New 
York City. Marianne Moore, editor. 

The Double Dealer (M), 401 Bienville Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. Julius Weiss Friend and John 
McClure, editors. 

The English Journal (M’), 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. W. Wilbur Hatfield, editor. 

The Forum (M), 247 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Henry Goddard Leach, editor. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine (M), 49 East 23rd 
Street, New York City. All reviews written by Harry 
Hansen. 

The Independent (W), 10 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. R. E. Danielson and C. A. Herter, 
editors. 
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The Journal of Religion (M), 5750 Ellis Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Gerald Birney Smith, editor. 

Judge (W), 627 West 43rd Street, New York City. 
Douglas H. Cooke, editor. 

Life (W), 598 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Louis Evan Shipman, editor. 

The Midland (M), Iowa City, Iowa. John T. Fred- 
erick and Frank Luther Mott, editors. 

The Nation (W), 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
Mark Van Doren, literary editor. 

The New Republic (W), 421 West 21st Street, New 
York City. 

The New Yorker (W), 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 

The North American Review (Q), 9 East 37th Street, 
New York City. William Butler Mahony, editor. 

The Outlook (W), 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Edmund Pearson, literary editor. 

The Overland Monthly (M), 825 Phelan Building, 
San Francisco, California. R. D. Hart, editor. 

Poetry (M), 232 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Harriet Monroe, editor. 

The Saturday Review of Literature (W), 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. Henry Seidel Canby, 
editor. 

Scribner’s (M), Fifth Avenue at 46th Street, New 
York City, All reviews written by William Lyon Phelps. 

The South Atlantic Quarterly (Q), Duke University 
Press, Durham, North Carolina. 

The Southwest Review (Q), Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas. 
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The Step Ladder (M), 1217 East 53rd Street, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. Flora Warren Seymour, editor. 

The Sunset Magazine (M), 460 Fourth Street, San 
Francisco, California. Joseph Henry Jackson, literary 
editor, writes all reviews. 

The Survey (S-M), 112 East Nineteenth Street, New 
York City. Leon Whipple, literary editor. 

The Tanager (B-M), Box 66, Grinnell, Iowa. Likes 
2,000-word articles on contemporary authors. 

Theatre Arts Monthly (M), 119 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 

The World Tomorrow (M), 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City. 

The Yale Review (Q), 125 High Street, New Haven, 
Connecticut. Wilbur Cross, editor. 
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A NOTE ON THE TYPE IN 
WHICH THIS BOOK IS SET 


The type in which this book has been set (on the 
Linotype) is based on the design of Caslon. It is 
generally conceded that William Caslon (1692-1766) 
brought the old-style letter to its highest perfection 
and while certain modificaticns have been introduced 
to meet changing printing conditions, the basic design 
of the Caslon letters has never been improved. The 
type selected for this book is a modern adaptation 
rather than an exact copy of the original Caslon. 
The principal difference to be noted is a slight short- 
ening of the ascending and descending letters to ac- 
commodate a larger face on a given body-size. 
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